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GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON AND HIS 
LITERARY CIRCLE. 


THE early life of this person is worthy of a 
description in detail, more especially as the 
recognized authorities to whom we are 
accustomed to turn for information fail us. 
The ‘D.N.B.,’ both under his own name 
and that of Edward Young the poet, speaks 
doubtfully of his connexion with the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, although the fact that he was 
an undergraduate for some years at that 
university is established beyond doubt. 
The Catalogue of the British Museum Library 
enters his works under ‘ Dodington (George 
Bubb), Baron Melcombe,’ without making 
any cross-reference to the poems connected 
with him while he was at Oxford and bore the 
name of George Bubb, which are entered 
in the catalogue under that name. 

His father, Jeremiah or Jeremias Bubb, 
was described in the son’s matriculation 
entry at Oxford as ‘of London, Esq.” ; 
but in the ‘D.N.B.’ the statement is that 
in general life he was “‘ variously described as 
an Irish fortune-hunter and an apothecary 


at Weymouth or Carlisle.» Presumably 
all these descriptions were true of him at 
some time or other. His mother Mary 
was the only daughter of John Dodington of 
Lexton, at the western extremity of the 
Mendips in Somerset, by (according to 
some) Hester, daughter of Sir Peter Temple, 
2nd Baronet of Stowe, or (according to 
others) ‘‘ Ann, relict of Boreman, 
dau. of Hopkins ” (‘ Complete Peerage,’ 
by G. E. C., v. 288). Such is the statement 
of Mr. Cokayne, but the second marriage 
which he gives seems to be that of a previous 
generation, and Bubb’s grandmother was 
probably Hester Temple, who was buried at 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields on 2 Feb., 1690/91. 
George Bubb matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 10 July, 1707, at the age 
of sixteen, and was on its books as a gentle- 
man commoner, from 9 July, 1707, to 
23 Nov., 1710. We get a gleam of informa- 
tion about him from the admission register 
of Lincoln’s Inn (vol. i. 1896, p. 371). He 
was entered, as a student, at that inn on 
28 Feb., 1710/11, as ‘‘ George Bubb, arm. 
son and heir of Jeremie B. late of Foy, co. 
Hereford, arm. decd.’ Stubbes, his ‘* dear 
Friend and Acquaintance ”’ (Hearne, ‘ Col- 
lections,’ ii. 386) in college, published and 
inscribed to Bubb his poem of ‘ The Laurel 
and the Olive’ (1710, fol.), and there was 
prefixed to it ‘“‘a copy of verses in two 
pages,” written by Bubb, ‘‘an ingenious 
young gentleman,”’ says Hearne. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford bemoaned the death of 
Queen Anne’s husband in a volume entitled 
‘ Exequie....Georgio, principi Daniz, 1708.’ 
It contained a set of Latin verses by Bubb 
addressed ‘Ad Somnum,’ and praised by 
Hearne as “very good.” They were re- 
printed that year in a single sheet folio. 
Bubb’s uncle, George Dodington (M.P. for 
Winchelsea 1705-8, Bridgwater 1708-10 
and 1710-13, Winchelsea again from 1713 
to 1714-15, and for Bridgwater from that 
date until his death), was born about 1661, 
and died on 26 or 28 March, 1720, and was 
buried at Tarrant Gunville, a few miles from 
Blandford in Dorset, on 7 April, 1720. 
He was secretary to Edward Russell, after- 
wards Earl of Orford (Treasurer of the 
Navy 1689-93), and a Lord of the Admiralty 
from 8 Nov., 1709, to 20 Dec., 1710, and 
from 14 Oct., 1714, to 16 April, 1717. At 
the time of his death he was Lord Lieutenant 
of Somerset. He married Eleanor Bull, 
daughter of Henry Bull, M.P. for Bridg- 
water (who died in 1691), and probably 
through this marriage obtained his influence 
in that constituency. She was born 14 March, 
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1666/7; her marriage licence is dated 
12 Feb., 1696/7 (‘ Marriage Licences of Abp. 
of Canterbury,’ Harleian Soc. vol. xxiv., 
where the name is wrongly given as Butt) ; 
and she was buried at Shapwick on 7 July, 
1715 (A. J. Jewers, ‘Wells Cathedral,’ 
1892, p. 50). They had no male issue, 
and Dodington’s hereditary estates of 
Lexton and Dodington in Somerset, together 
with the property of Eastbury in Tarrant 
Gunville parish, which he had purchased 
about 1709 and his great Parliamentary 
influence at Weymouth and Bridgwater, 
came to his nephew George Bubb. Doding- 
ton’s will was proved in London on 10 June, 
1720. It was his wish that his surname 
should be preserved. He therefore obtained 
a private Act (4 George I. cap. i.) authorizing 
‘“George Bubb henceforth to be called by 
the surname of Dodington, and not by the 
surname of Bubb” (MS. Act, in Account- 
ant’s Office, House of Lords). From that 
time forward his nephew was known collo- 
quially, though not legally, as George Bubb 
Dodington. The uncle’s town house was 
in Covent Garden, where he kept a collection 
of coins, ‘“‘ valued at 3,000/. or 4,0001.” 
(Hearne’s ‘ Collections,’ vii. 167). 

Bubb spent the years 1715-17 in Spain 
as Envoy Extraordinary, and Stubbes 
was there as the Envoy’s chaplain. But 
after his great accession of fortune he 
dwelt in England, and engaged in politics 
and in the entertainment of his poetical 
friends, especially at Eastbury. This estate 
lies on the left bank of the Tarrant, a little 
river never wider than a few feet, which rises 
near Stubhampton, a mile or so north of this 
church of Tarrant Gunville, gives its name 
as a prefix to eight parishes in succession 
(a record, I think, in the topographical 
nomenclature of England), and after a course 
of less than 12 miles falls into the Stour 
near Tarrant Crawford. 

The stately mansion of Eastbury, begun 
by the uncle about 1718, was completed by 
Bubb Dodington, from the designs of Sir 
John Vanbrugh, about 1738, at a cost of 
140,0007. The gardens, designed by Charles 
Bridgeman, were extensive, and of great 
beauty ; many of the trees had been brought 
there from a great distance after 50 years of 
growth; and the furniture of the house was 
remarkable for costliness (Colen Campbell, 
‘Vitruvius Britannicus,’ iii., 5 plates ; Hut- 
chins, ‘ Dorset,’ 1813, iii. 100; “The Modern 
British Traveller,’ 1779, p. 429). The last 
authority says that ‘“‘the marble tables 
were extremely curious, being purchased 
by the late lord from an Italian prince, when 


on his travels in that country.” Lot 1 in 
sale catalogue 237 (1909) of Messrs. Sim- 
mons & Waters of Leamington consisted of 
letters written from 1732 to 1755 to Bubb. 
Dodington by correspondents at Florence, 
and four of them related to some carving 
work to be done for him. The present 
house, a part of one of the wings of the 
previous mansion, is approached by a level 
bridge across the Tarrant and by a road 
which was made about 1890, and at its en- 
trance into the park passes through a short 
avenue of yews. A pleasing view of it is in 
the ‘ Highways and Byways in Dorset,’ by 
Sir Frederick Treves, p. 75. A ‘ Journal of 
an Excursion to Eastbury’ in May and 
June, 1767, by Sir Joseph Banks, is printed 
in the proceedings of the Dorset Natural 
History, &e., Club, xxi. 143-9 (1900), the 
estate at that time belonging to his aunt 
Mrs. Grenville. He described it as ‘‘ one of 
the heaviest piles of stone Sir John Van- 
brugh ever erected.” 

In this temple of luxury Bubb Dodington 
entertained some of the poets of the day, 
starving or otherwise. Stubbes lived at 
Tarrant Gunville, toiling “in two parishes. 
for 401. a year”; and in the dedication to 
Dodington of his ‘ Dialogue on Beauty ’ he 
refers to their ‘‘ Socratic conversations at 
Eastbury, in which I had the pleasure to bear 
a (very little) part.” Christopher Pitt, best 
known as the translator of Vida and Virgil, 
was the rector of the neighbouring parish of 
Pimperne, where he entertained his Oxford 
friends Spence and Rolle, must often have 
taken them to Dodington’s hospitable table, 
or have invited him to meet them in his. 
own rectory. Among Pitt’s poems is an 
‘Epistle to Dr. Edward Young at Eastbury 
....1722,’ which celebrates its social life :— 

While with your Dodington retir’d you sit, 

Charmed with his flowing Burgundy and wit, 

By turns relieving with the circling draught 

Each pause of chat and interval of thought ; 
and speaks of Young as studying ‘“ Van- 
brugh’s models” of the rising house or 
roaming in contemplation “‘ through op’ning 
vistas and the shady grove.’ In a poetical 
‘Invitation to Mr. Dodington’ he dwells on 
the attractions of his parsonage house :— 

If Dodington will condescend 
To visit a poetic friend 


Your mutton comes from Pimperne down, 
Your fish, if any, from the town. 


Punch I have store, and beer beside, 
And port that’s good, though Frenchified. 


W. P. CourtTNEY. 
(To be concluded.) 
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SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 


(See 10 S. vi. 45, 424; vii. 445; viii. 288 ; 
ix. 228; xi. 102; xii. 203.) 


AmonG the ‘‘Chetham Proclamations,” 
&ec., Nos. 1201-55 inclusive are stated in 
the 1851 catalogue, pp. 157-8, to consist of 


curious series of London tradesmen[’s] 
engraved bills, before street signs were suppressed, 
most of them having woodcuts of the signs, 
viz. 

Hour-Glass, Jermyn Street. 

Stow [sic], Poultry. 

Three Sugar Loaves, Fetter Lane. 

Buck and Breeches, Moorfields. 

Pot and Pine Apple, Berkley Square. 
Sun, Sweetings Alley. 

China Jar, New Bond Street. 

Riseing Sun, Fenchurch Street. 

Black Lyon, King St., Covent Garden. 
Golden Ball, Ludgate Hill. 

Green Canister, corner of Newport Street, facing 

Longacre. 

Wheatsheaf, Conduit St., corner of the pass leading 
to Savile Row. 

Hat and Feather, Coleman Street. 

Three Sugar Loaves, Hatton Garden. 

Golden Fleece, Cornhill. 

Feathers, Pall Mall. 

Old Adam and Eve, Newgate Street. 

Black Lion, corner of Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Black-Moor’s Head and Three Sugar Loaves, 
Hatton Garden. 

Cock, New Bond Street. 

Three Black Lions, Strand. 

Crown, York Street, Covent Garden. 

Wheatsheaf and Star, Ludgate Hill. 

Three Kings, within Ludgate. 

Green Parrot, Holborn. 

Three Sugar Loaves, St. Pauls. 

Lamb, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

= and Anchor, on the pavement in St. Martin’s 

ne. 

Golden Bottle, Ave Mary Lane. 

Three Angels, against the May Pole near Somerset 

House, Strand. 

Hand, Ring and Crown, Norris Street. 
Black Boy, Gracechurch Street. 

Golden Fame and Pine Apple, Berkeley Sq. 
Old Royal Point, Cornhill. 

King’s Head, Holborn. 

Queen’s Head, Ludgate Hill. 

Golden Bottle, Strand. 

Lemery’s Head and Star, Haymarket. 
Young Civet Cat, Temple Bar. 

Sun, King Street, Covent Garden. 

Golden Griffin, next the Hospital Gate in West 

Smithfield. 

Wheatsheaf, Bedford Street. 

Black-moor’s Head, Cheapside. 

Golden Door, Suffolk Street. 

Statue of Queen Blizabeth, gvistock St., Covent 

Garden. 

Royall Cornhill, 


The majority of the references are doubt- 
less of early eighteenth-century date. 
McMurray. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘Mucu Apo NOTHING,’ V. i. 16 :— 

And sorrow, wagge, crie hem, when he should 
grone, 
Furness says :— 

‘It is to me far preferable to consider this line 
as irredeemably corrupt than to accept any 
emendation, or any punctuation, that has been 
hitherto proposed. Dyce’s authority is august, 
and Dyce is ‘ quite confident’ that ‘ sorrow 
wag’ is uncorrupted, but not even his authority, 
nor, indeed, any other, can ever persuade me 
that Shakespeare put such words, at this pas- 
sionate moment, into Leonato’s mouth. There 
is a smack of comicality about ‘ wag’ which is. 
ineffaceable ; it would hardly be worse had 
Leonato bid ‘ sorrow toddle’....” 

Let us suppose that “‘ And” is used like 
an, meaning ?f, in this case, as in others. 
‘Tf sorrow ’* should do what ? something 
that would cause a groan. The appropriate 
word nearest in sound to ‘“ wagge,” or 
agge *—Cutting off the w which the hearing 
of the compositor carried over from the 
preceding word ‘“‘sorrow”—is the 
ake :— 

And sorrow ake, cry ‘ Hem’ when he should groan.. 
Note that Leonato says in |. 26 of this 
speech :— 

Charme ache with ayre, and agony with words, 
in which occurs the substantive form of the 
word which it is proposed to read instead 
of “‘ wagge.” E. Merton Dey. 


‘As You Lixe Ir,’ I. iii. 1-9 :-— 

Cel. Why, cousin! why, Rosalind! Cupid 
have mercy! not a word ? 

Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Cel. No, thy words are too precious to be cast 
away upon curs; throw some of them at me; 
come, lame me with reasons. 

Ros. Then there were two cousins laid up ;: 
when the one should be lam’d with reasons and 
the other mad without any. 

Relative to ‘‘ mad ” in the last line Furness 
remarks :— 

‘* Ts this word quite above suspicion ? Is it not 
somewhat early for Rosalind to confess herself 
madly in love? Or is it that she is mad thus to- 
love without reason ? ”’ 

If ‘‘ association of ideas’ can ever be said 
to account for an expression, the principle 
certainly applies in the present case. By 
association, the idea of throwing something 
at a dog, with the possible result, influences. 
Celia to use the word ‘‘lame”; Rosalind 
takes up the term and matches it with 
“mad,” a familiar idea in connexion with 
dogs, this in alluding to her own ailment— 
unreasoning love at first sight. 

E. Merron Dey. 
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‘ As You Like Irt,? ITI. v. 123 :— 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 
In closing his note on ‘‘ damask” Furness 
says 

“* Until we can gain more information we must 
rest content with imagining Ganymede’s cheek to 
be of the fairest earthly tint and finest earthly 

texture. But where is the umber ? ” 

Celia’s original plan (I. iii. 113-16), when 
they were to travel as two maids, was that 

both of their faces should be smirched with 
umber; but Rosalind chose to dress as a 
man, which rendered the umber in her case 
unnecessary. A pointed reference to their 
appearance is found in Oliver’s quoted 
description of the pair :— 
The boy is fair, 

Of female favour, and bestows himself 

Like a ripe sister: the woman low, 

And browner than her brother. 


E. Merton Dey. 


‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.’—I. i. 54-7 
(Globe 40-43) :— 
Cleo. Excellent falshood : 
Why did he marry Fuluia, and not loue her ? 
Ile seeme the Foole I am not. Anthony will be 
himselfe. 
Ant. But stirr’d by Cleopatra. 


Since the entrance of the messenger 
announcing news from Rome, Cleopatra 
has been skilfully working, first upon 
Antony’s self-esteem, and then through a 
mh a doubt of his perfect loyalty and 
ove, to induce him to turn a deaf ear to 
the messengers. In pretty resignation she 
says, ‘‘ I seem the fool I am not I?ll 
continue to love and appear to believe that 
I am loved in return.” ‘‘ Antony will be 
himself Antony will be the heart- 
free rover, uncontrolled, sufficient unto 
himself.” The latter remark is rather 
flattering than otherwise, implying as it 
-does Antony’s strength of character, not 
to be moved by any one. She knows that 
this declaration of his free-will, coupled 
with her asserted helpless subjection to him, 

-ean result only in binding his will to her the 

more, as the event proves. He accepts 
the proud, independent position she assigns 
him, but graciously makes an exception in 
his allegiance to her,—‘‘ But stirr’d by 
Cleopatra.” 


I. i. 67-70 (Globe 52-5) :— 


No Messenger but thine, and all alone, to night 
Wee’l wander through the streets, and note 
The qualities of people. Come my Queene, 


Last night you did desire it. 


The comment on “ No messenger but thine, 
and” in the New Variorum edition is as 
follows :— 

“That the punctuation here is important is 
manifest by the changes recorded in the text 
Notes. There can be hardly a question that the 
punctuation of the Folios is wrong. Cleopatra 
had neither received nor sent a messenger. 
Malone’s punctuation gives, I think, the true 
interpretation. In Antony’s complete surrender 
and acknowledgement that he belongs to Cleo- 
patra, the latter’s victory is gained and her 
wrangling ceases.—Ed.”’ (Malone’s punctuation— 
Messenger ; but thine.) 

By taking “ but thine”’ away from “ No 
messenger ” and adding it to what follows, 
as suggested above, we have the strange 
combination, ‘‘ but thine and all alone to- 
night We’ll wander,” &c. ‘‘ But thine.... 
I’ll wander with thee,’’ or, if the kingly 
plural is used, “‘ We ’ll wander with thee,” 
would naturally be expected. ‘‘ Thine,” 
in the construction required by Malone’s 
punctuation, is in the air, so to speak, and 
does not in reality refer to anything ; there 
is nothing following to identify the person 
or thing possessed. The punctuation of the 
Folios would therefore seem to be correct. 
since the proposed change would result in 
such an awkward grammatical construction. 
To be sure, Cleopatra has neither received 
nor sent a messenger, but the talk has been 
of messengers. In saying to Cleopatra, 
according to the Folio punctuation, ‘‘ No 
messenger but thine,’ Antony declares 
himself, I believe, subject to no orders but 
hers—possibly, as referred to in ‘‘ Last night 
you did desire it,” the excursion through 
the streets. 


II. i. 3-8 (Globe 1-5) :-— 
Pom. If the great Gods be iust, they shall 
assist 
The deeds of iustest men. 

Mene. Know worthy Pompey, that what they 
do delay, they not deny. 

Pom. Whiles we are sutors to their Throne, 
decayes the thing we sue for. 

This conversation evidently refers to the 
chances of victory in war. Pompey be- 
speaks the favour of the gods upon “the 
deeds of justest men.” Menecrates states 
that while this victory is delayed, probably 
through waiting for the opportune moment 
to force the issue, it is not therefore denied. 
Pompey in turn asserts that while they are 
kept in the position of suitors the chance 
of victory decays. 


II. vi. 137-48 (Globe 122-34) :— 

Men. Then is Cesar and he, for euer knit 
together. 

Enob. If I were bound to Diuine of this 
vnity, I wold not Prophesie so. 
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Men. I thinke the policy of that purpose, 
made more in the Marriage, then the loue of the 


parties, 
Enob. Ithinkesotoo. But you shall finde the 


band that seemes to tye their friendship together, 
will bee the very strangler of their Amity: 
Octavia is of a holy, cold, and still conuersation. 

Men. Who would not haue his wife so ? 

Enob. Not he that himselfe is not so: which 
is Marke Anthony. 

Menas, in his second speech commenting 
on the marriage of Antony and Octavia, was 
supposed by Collier (2nd ed.) to contradict 
himself and thus to confirm Enobarbus’s 
opinion. I believe that Menas should be 
understood as saying, “‘ That was the very 
reason, rather than for love, that they made 
the match,” which supports his first assertion. 
While Enobarbus agrees as to the motive 
of policy in the marriage, he begins his further 
remarks with the adversative ‘‘ But,’”? show- 
ing that he is opposing Menas in the deduc- 
tions to be drawn therefrom. Later, when 
Enobarbus says that ‘‘ Octavia is of a holy, 
cold, and still conversation,” Menas still 
supports his first position by replying, 
‘““Who would not have his wife so?” 
Enobarbus again opposes him with ‘ Not 
he that himself is not so,’ &c. Collier’s 
note (2nd ed.) on |. 137 suggested that it 
should be pointed witha note of interrogation, 
which Furness states was not repeated in 
his third edition. The question raised as to 
the meaning of Menas’s second speech, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been waived. 
In any event, it may be deemed worthy of 
comment. 


III. xiii. 52-62.—In the dialogue between 
Cleopatra and Thyreus, Cesar’s messenger, 
the latter says :— 


So. 
Thus then, thou most renoun’d: Cesar entreats, 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st 
Further than he is Cesar, 
to which Cleopatra, adroitly following the 
cue, replies, “‘Go on: right royal 
“right royal” being her complimentary 
apparent estimate of Cesar. When her 
character has received the remarkable 
vindication which Thyreus then offers, the 
evident meaning of her further reply seems 
to be that she advances her estimate of 
Cesar’s qualities: ‘‘ He is a god, and knows 
What is most right,” &e. 

We do know that Cleopatra is now being 
favoured with what are accepted as evi- 
dences of Cesar’s godlike knowledge, but 
we do not know from the text that the evi- 
dence in question is in confirmation of any 
such previous estimate of his sagacity. In 
the absence of an antecedent reference, the 


new idea, I think, indicates that ‘‘ god” 
is the emphatic word, rather than, as 
suggested by Furness, ‘‘ He is a god.” 


V. i. 64 (Globe 52) :— 

A poore Egyptian yet. 

The messenger would be apt to deliver 
what he had to say to Cvesar in a respectful, 
straightforward manner, devoid of the 
attempt at smartness which seems to be 
imported into his speech by the explana- 
tions in the books. The stage direction is, 
‘* Enter an Aegyptian,” and the messenger’s 
first words, in beginning his reply to Cesar’s 
‘* Whence are you ?” are ‘‘A poor Egyptian,” 
as referring to himself, the reason for Cleo- 
patra’s having employed a messenger of 
such low degree being given in the state- 
ment of her reduced circumstances: ‘‘ A 
poor Egyptian, yet—notwithstanding my 
humble station— I come from the queen, my 
mistress, confined in all she has, her monu- 
ment, who desires instruction of thy intents,’” 
&c. The words which the messenger 
utters are his own, as shown by “ the queen, 
my mistress.” It seems unlikely that this 
‘* Egyptian,” who is not accorded even the 
dignity of a name, would speak of Cleo- 
patra as a “poor Egyptian” (Hunter’s 
suggestion), to say nothing of the rather 
saucy “‘ but not less the queen, my mistress,”* 
the significance attached to “‘ yet.” 

E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 

[These notes are the last that we have of our 
deceased contributor. The comments on * Antony 
and Cleopatra’ are those referred to in our notice 
of MN eath of Mr. MERTON Dey (10 S. xi. 
520). 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.—If it is desir- 
able to bring together the allusions to 
Shakespeare, the following should be added 
to the collection, though some of them, no 
doubt, have been separately noticed :— 

Now we have taught our Love to know 

That it must creep where ’t cannot go. 

Suckling, ‘ Fragmenta Aurea,’ 1646, p. 46. 

Then ’twas the Water’s Love that made it flow, 

For Love will creep where well it cannot go. 

‘Last Remains of Sir J. Suckling,’ 1659, p. 26. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 

With no allaying Thames. 
Lovelace, ‘ Lucasta,’ 1649, p. 97. 
Suggested by “one that loves a cup of hot 
wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber 
in ’t,” ‘ Coriolanus,’ II. i. 
Now empty shows must want of sense supply, 
Angels shall dance, and Macbeth’s witches fly. 
Epilogue to ‘The Ordinary : a Collection 
of Poems written upon Several Occa- 
sions,’ 1673, p. 167. 
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‘* But I beseech you, Gentlemen, how comes 
this unmodish Opinion in you against the Plays in 
Fashion ? I’ll tell you, continued Lisander, 
methinks they have neither the Wit, Conduct, 
Honour, nor Design of those writ by Johnson, 
Shakspear, and _ Fletcher.’’— James Wright, 
“ Country Conversation,’ 1694, p. 3. 

‘ The applause that is given them proves, as the 
Common Phrase is, but a Nine Days Wonder. 
Whereas there is hardly a scene in Shakspeare 
(tho’ he writ near 100 years since) but we have 
still in Admiration, for the Vivacity of the Wit, 
the Justness of the Character, and the True, 
Natural, and Proper Expression.’’—Jbid., p. 4. 

‘“ Whereupon Julio, in a long Discourse, pro- 
duced out of Ben Johnson, Shakspear, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, Shirley, and Sir 
William Davenant, before the Wars, and some 
Comedies of Mr. Dryden’s, since the Restauration, 
many Characters of Gentlemen, of a quite different 
Strain from those in the Modern Plays.’’—Ibid., 
p. 16. 

‘** May he lock you up from the sight of all man- 
kind, and leave you nothing but your ill Conscience 
to keep you company, till at last, between his 
penurious allowance and the sense of your own 
guilt, you make so terrible a figure, that the worst 
witch in ‘ Mackbeth’ would seem an Angel to 
you.’”’—‘ Familiar Letters,’ 1697, p. 170. 

‘* How often is the good Actor (as, for instance, 
the Iago in ‘ The Moor of Venice,’ or the Countess 
of Notingham in ‘ The Earl of Essex ’) little less 
than curst for Acting an Ill Part ? ’’—‘ A Defence 
of Dramatick Poetry,’ 1698, p. 72. 


There is also (ibid., pp. 73-4) an allusion 
to Timon of Athens, but it is not Shake- 
speare’s play that the writer has in mind. 

G. THorn-DrvurRy. 


ITS PRONUNCIATION.—The 
fortress of Montjuich came once more to the 
front during the recent disturbances in 
Barcelona. This name is remarkable for the 
difficulty attaching to its pronunciation, which 
is not given in any English work of reference, 
and, owing to the fact that it is spelt accord- 
ing to the local Catalan orthography, is 
troublesome even for Spaniards. The Cas- 
tilian, I have noticed, is about as much at 
sea with the names of Catalonia as the 
Cockney is with those of ‘‘ Wild Wales.” In 
Spanish newspapers and books this name 
is often abbreviated to Monjui. This gets 
rid of its chief peculiarity, the final ch, which 
puzzles Spaniards and foreigners, because 
it is sounded, not like the ch in ‘‘ church,” 
but like hard k. The name is, in fact, a rime 
to English “eke,” and should be three 
syllables —Mon-jew-eke. It rimes_ with 


another Catalan place-name, Vich, which is 
sometimes more intelligibly written Vique. 
A third local name with the final guttural 
is’ Belllloch, which I add here merely because 
of the rarity of four /’s coming together. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


‘D.N.B. EprroME® AND STATUES AT 
Catcutta.—In the course of preparing 
an illustrated work on ‘Calcutta in Pre- 
Camera Days* I have noticed that the 
‘Index and Epitome of the D.N.B.’ omits 
to mention the fact that Cornwallis has an 
elaborate statue erected to his memory in the 
Town Hall, Calcutta. It is by John Bacon, 
jun., and of superb workmanship. 

The ‘ Epitome’? in the case of the Marquis 
of Hastings does mention the fact of his 
having a statue in Calcutta; it is by Flax- 
man, though, and not, as stated, by 
Chantrey. 

There is also a statue here to Warren 
Hastings by Westmacott. This escapes 
mention in the ‘ Index and Epitome.’ 

CorFIELD. 

Calcutta. 


WELTJE’s House aT HAMMERSMITH. (See 
ante, p. 294.)—As my statement that the 
Weltje house in The Upper Mall at Hammer- 
smith was demolished many years ago has 
been questioned by a well-known antiquary 
in @ private letter to myself, I would ask 
permission to state that very careful in- 
quiries on this point have been made by Mr. 
8. Martin, Chief Librarian, Public Libraries, 
Hammersmith, with the following results. 

At 332 of Faulkner’s ‘History of 
Hammersmith * a description is given of an 
old mansion which was known as “ Sea- 
greens,” and was occupied as long ago as 1657 
by Edward Trussell, from whom it passed 
successively to William, Lord Allington, Sir 
George Warburton, Sir Thomas Beavor, and 
the Duke of Norfolk. It afterwards became, 
by purchase, the property of Louis Weltje, 
who on his death in 1800 (not 1810, as stated 
by Faulkner) bequeathed it to his brother 
John Christopher, who was in occupation 
when Faulkner wrote. It was this house 
which, as I stated, was demolished several 
years ago, and of which a relic still exists 
in the shape of an old water-gate, which 
retains its original position on the river wall, 
although the steps have long been removed. 

The house, which is still traditionally 
associated with the Weltjes, is known as 
Linden Lodge. It adjoined ‘‘ Seagreens ” 
on the western side, and is over two centuries 
old. The garden is large, but not so large 
as that which belonged to ‘‘ Seagreens,”* from 
which it was divided by a high wall con- 
temporary with the house. The owner of 
the house informed Mr. Martin that he 
believed both ‘‘Seagreens” and Linden 
Lodge belonged to Louis Weltje at the 
time of his death, and that it may have been 
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occupied by John Christopher for a short 
time before he eventually sold it. 

‘* Seagreens ” was a secluded house, there 
being a high wall in front, and another 
separating the property from the next house 
eastward, which was known as Holly Lodge. 
This last house is stated by the owner of 
Linden Lodge to have been pulled down at 
the same time as ‘ Seagreens.” 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Woopen SuHies: THEIR LONGEVITY.— 
The subjoined cutting from The Timber 
Trades Journal of 16 October may interest 
some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It is taken 
from an article in The Shipping Gazette 
of 25 September :— 

“The Longevity of Wooden Ships—In a 
shipping contemporary recently the question was 
raised as to the age of the oldest ship afloat. 
A correspondent mentioned the Apollon, built in 
1837, as an old ship in active service ; but a ship- 
broker writes that the vessel mentioned is rather 
young considering the age of some Danish ships, 
a few of which he instances as follows :— 


Net Tons. Built. 
Constance 27 we 1723 
Marie... 34 1776 
Erik Hansen .. 49 a 1786 
De Tvende Brodre 74 oR 1786 
De Fire Brodre .. 14 ae 1794 
Albertine 68 are 1794 
Marie... 21 1804 
Thora Johanne.. 34 Sia 1807 
De To Brodre .. 25 ea 1809 
Ebenezer 20 1810 


It will be seen from the above list that the oldest 
one mentioned is the Constance, built in 1723, 
and she has consequently been in service 186 
years. We understand that the smaller ships 
in the list are still trading in the Baltic, whilst the 
bigger ones regularly cross the North Sea with 
all kinds of cargoes, including granite and other 
heavy goods, The names of several of these 
Danish ships appear familiar to us, and we are 
under the impression that some of them have 
brought cargoes from time to time to the Surrey 
Commercial Docks.” 
W. RosBerts Crow. 

{For other venerable ships see 9 S. viii. 485; 

ix. 66.] 


Busy ” =IntricaTEe.—In the ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ “ busy,” “of things. In- 
volving much work or trouble, elaborate, 
intricate, curious,” is said to be obsolete. 

It is still used in some trades, e.g., I was 
talking not long ago to a paper-hanger about 
a certain wall-paper, which had a rather 
aggressive design on it, and was a bad paper 
against which to hang pictures. He said: 
“It is what we call too busy.” This was in 
London. 

Afterwards I asked a cabinet-maker in 
Lancashire (one employing a good many men) 


about the word. He knew it quite well, and 
told me that it would be used by a cabinet 
maker about a too intricate design carved on 
(say) the doors of a wardrobe: “It’s too 
busy.” RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Baran” on Bawane.”’—In a list 
of articles or products imported at Cochin, 
on the west coast of India (then Dutch), in 
the Dutch records of the place, under date 
1781, I find: ‘From China or Macao 
beijans.”” Can any one inform me what a 
beijan is? It is elsewhere mentioned that 
part of the return freight of Maldive ships 
putting in at Cochin was Chinese baijangs 
(so spelt here). The information is wanted 
for an edition of the records. 

A. I.C.S. 

Fort St. George, Madras. 


Capt. JOHN MARSHALL OF VIRGINIA.— 
In our family Bible it is stated that John 
Marshall, captain of cavalry under Charles I. 
emigrated to Virginia in 1650. He was 
born in 1596, and it is a tradition in the 
family that he was connected with the 
Marshalls whose head in earlier times was 
Earl of Pembroke. Any information relat- 
ing to this John Marshall, his parentage, 
marriage, or pedigree, will be gratefully 
received by the undersigned. His father’s 
name was William, and his grandfather 
John is alleged to have been present at the 
siege of Calais in Queen Mary’s reign, and 
to have claimed the restoration of the title 
of Earl of Pembroke. 

Tuomas MARSHALL SMITH. 

295, East German Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY: HELL-FirRE Cuvus. 
—Will some of your readers give me in- 
formation as to the monks of Medmenham 
Abbey, or the Monks of the Order of St. 
Francis, as they called themselves, or the 
Hell-Fire Club, as they were called by others? 
The only clear and definite facts that I am 
able to secure point to the circumstance 
that the Order was made the subject of 
absurd calumny. It was founded about 
1742 by Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards 
Lord Le Despencer, and would seem to have 
been a club for social intercourse, for drinking 
bouts and jollification not more extravagant 
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than was customary in that period. The 
association of the Order with St. Francis is 
not necessarily more ribald than the action 
of a very innocent club which calls itself the 
Whitefriars Club, of which many well-known 
men are members. 

The principal sources of information about 
the “monks” would seem to be Charles 
Johnstone’s ‘Chrysal,’ published in 1760, 
and Almon’s ‘ Life of Wilkes,’ published in 
1805. Obviously the information in both 
these books is mere hearsay evidence, the 
purveying in print of the extravagant kind 
of libelling of public men which has always 
gone on, and was much more common in the 
eighteenth century than at present. Yet 
the biographers of Wilkes and Dashwood 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
both accept these sources of information 
as authorities, whereas they are obviously 
quite worthless as such. It is exceedingly 
doubtful if Wilkes was ever @ member of the 
so-called Hell-Fire Club. My information 
is that he was only twice at Medmenham, 
and never before 1762, twenty years after 
the Club was first formed, and then only as a 
guest, as he states in a letter to Lord Temple. 
The Club was really founded by Dashwood 
as @ meeting-place for the Opposition of 
that day, headed by Pecalneteke Prince of 
Wales, the father of George III. The 
careless way in which libels are copied into 
responsible biographical works without in- 
vestigation was never more strikingly 
exemplified than by the persistence of so 
much fiction concerning Dashwood and 
Wilkes. The hundred and one contempo- 
rary references to the Hell-Fire Club are 
obviously worthless as a means of arriving 
at facts; and the whole story of indecent 
orgies, of a baboon made to impersonate 
the devil, and the like, may now, I believe, 
be dismissed into the region of fable. 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Wuitsy CuurcH.—Can any reader kindly 
let me know of special incidents, stories, 
or traditions connected with Whitby Church 
and Churchyard ? In particular, I wish to 
recover the more interesting inscriptions on 
the tombstones now obliterated. I know 
of those to be found in Gent’s ‘ Hull.’ 

G. AusTEN, Rector of Whitby. 


CLOTHES AND THEIR INFLUENCE.—May 
I trespass on the generosity of fellow- 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ and ask them to help me 
in the following matter? I am working on 


what I may call ‘‘ the psychological influ- 
By this 1 mean the way in 


ence of clothes.”’ 


which certain creative artists have found it 
necessary to dress themselves in a particular 
way in order to produce a particular piece 
of work. Well-known instances are, of 
course, Wagner and Handel. I am anxious. 
to obtain as many more as possible, with 
references to the biographies in which © 
details are given. 
RvuDOLPH DE CoRDOVA. 
4, Greencroft Gardens. South Hampstead, N.W. 


ScHoots AND UNMEANING LaTIN 
CoupLets : CHARTERHOUSE.—In The Times 
of 17 Nov., 1809, the following statement 
occurs in one of the leading articles (partially 
reprinted on the 17th of last month) :— 

‘“* We recollect a dispute some years ago among 
the public schools, as to the possibility of furnish- 
ing the greatest number of hexameter and penta- 
meter lines from adverbs, conjunctions, preposi- 
tions, and other words, in themselves unmeaning, 
without the help of more important context ; when 
a wonderful production of this race of inexpres- 
sives appeared, ending, as we remember, with this 
pentameter :— 

Quandoquidem, quoniam, quippe, quod, atque 
quia. 

‘*A folly of a similar kind appears to have 
possessed the writer of last night in the Govern- 
ment Evening Paper....If, as Falstaff says, his 
productions were ‘ sawn into quantities,’ nineteen 
parts out of twenty would be found to consist of 
mere terms of abuse without sense or reason, 
And we shall, accordingly, on the Charter-house 
principle, versify a little of it (Quandoquidem, 
quoniam, &c.).”’ 

Here follow four lines of disconnected words 
and epithets of abuse. — 

The Charterhouse contribution to the 
‘dispute’ would thus seem to have con- 
cluded with the above pentameter, com- 
posed, it will be noticed, of words all 
meaning or “because.” Can any 
of your readers supply the remainder, or 
give any particulars as to the “follies” of 
the other public schools? J. L. SToKss. 

Charterhouse, Godalming. 


CHARTERHOUSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1515.— 
One John Jakys entered Winchester College 
from Winchester, aged ten in 1503, and 
New College, Oxford, from Nately (? Netley), 
Hants, 9 April, 1509. He resigned his New 
College Fellowship in 1515. On 19 Nov.,1534, 
he became Vicar of Madron, Cornwall, and 
died in 1535-6. As his career is preserved 
for us, it is not interesting, except that Mr. 
Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars,’ p. 100, 
records that he, on leaving New College, 
‘“‘assumpsit onus scote grammaticalis apud 
Charterhouse.” This school cannot have 
anything to do with the Carthusians, 
whose life is described by Dom Raymund 
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Webster, O.S.B., in the ‘Catholic Ency- 
clopedia,’ as being “essentially solitary 
and contemplative, with a certain admixture 
of the cenobitic element.’ Where precisely 
was this early Charterhouse School situate, 
and what is its history 


MapaME D’Arstay’s Drary.—I shall be 
glad to hear of the existence of portraits 
of any of the following persons. I wish to get 
engravings or photographs of paintings of 
them for a private collection I am making 
illustrating the Diary of Madame D’Arblay : 

1. Col. Edward Gwynn, Equerry to 
George III., who married Miss Horneck. 

2. Col. Robert Fulke-Greville, 1751-1824, 
3rd son of Francis, 8th Baron Brooke and Ist 
Earl of Warwick. 

3. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, M.P. for 
Totnes in 1782, died 1789. 

4, Sir Thomas Clarges, Bt., M.P. for 
Lincoln, diéd 1782. LEvERTON Harris. 

70, Grosvenor Street, W. 


‘ SKETCHES OF THE CAFFRE TRIBES,’ 1851. 
—The engravings in this small volume are 
supposed to be drawn by an artist named 
Walker. Is anything known of him? 
He is said to have accompanied an expedi- 
tion into the interior some years before the 
publication of the book ? 

Francis Epwarps. 

75, High Street, Marylebone. 


LirrLE AND BARNARDISTON FAMILIES.— 
I have in my list of the ‘ Lords of the Manor 
of Alpheton’® a gap of 200 years (1567- 
1764). Can any of your readers help to 
fill it for me ? 

Sir Roger Martin (Lord Mayor of London) 
sold the manor to ‘‘Houblon” of London 
(probably Jean MHoubelon, after 1567). 
His daughter married John Littell or Little. 
Mrs. Little was lady of the manor in 1764. 
Thomas Barnardiston, merchant of London, 
married Elizabeth, dau. of John Clark, 
M.P. for Bury ; he lived 1637-1704. 

Who were the Littles? These and the 
others were probably all merchants of 
London. H. H. Bartrum. 

Alpheton Rectory, Long Melford, Suffolk. 


Coppkr’s ‘LA GREVE DES FoRGERONS.’— 
I should be much obliged if any one could 
tell me of a good translation of Francois 
Coppée’s ‘ La Gréve des Forgerons.” Some 
years ago an excellent one appeared, in one 
of the educational papers, I think, but I 
do not know whether it was ever published 
separately. M. C. D 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any of your readers supply the source of the 
following lines, printed at the end of a 
lecture by Prof. Karl Pearson ?— 

But here ’s the plague, 
That all this trouble comes of telling truth, 
Which truth, by when it reaches him, looks false, 
Seems to be just the thing it would supplant. _ 


I should be glad to have a copy of the 
ditty of which: the following couplet is 
the only bit I know :— 

The poker and tongs, 

To the fire belongs. 
Apparently this is a portion of a song which 
I judge was popular about the middle of 
the last century. CoRNVALGIAN. 


I shall be glad to learn where the following 
quotation comes from, and to have a trans- 
lation of it :— 

convenere...... 
‘atetur transtulisse atyue usum pro suis. 
Tuomas S. Brew. 
Littor House, Ballylongford, co. Kerry. 


MARRIAGE LIKE A DEVONSHIRE LANE.— 
I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers will kindly tell me who was the 
author of a set of verses comparing marriage 
to a Devonshire lane. The piece begins, 
I believe, somewhat in this fashion :— 

In a Devonshire lane as I trotted along 

Th’ other day much in want of a subject for song. 


A. R. BayLey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


DEANERIES UNATTACHED TO CATHEDRALS. 
—Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
refer to an account, in an ecclesiastical or 
other work, of obsolete Deaneries, such as 
that of Wolverhampton, now merged in 
Windsor. Were Brecon and Middleham ever 
Deaneries ? Besides Westminster and St. 
James’s (C.R.) and the Channel Islands, 
there appear now only te remain Windsor, 
Stamford, Battle, and Bocking — unless 
Dublin is counted as one. R. B. 

Upton. 


FLEEtTwoop or St. Jonn Zacuary.—The 
several references to this family which have 
lately appeared in these columns (see 10 S. 
xi. 183; xii. 58, 362, 373) remind me of an 
inquiry which I have long intended to make 
as to the identity of certain persons of the 
name. 


Who were the Fleetwoods who were resid- 
ing in the parish of St. John Zachary in the 
last years of the sixteenth century and the 
opening years of the seventeenth? The 
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references which I find in the parish records 
include mention of the burial of ‘ Mr. 
ffletwood’s man” and of ‘ Mr. ffletwood’s 
brother ” in 1595-6 and 1603-5 (sic) respec- 
tively ; “ Mr. Fletwod’”’ being charged the 
comparatively large sum of 16s. for “ y* 
messuage ho[use]”? in an assessment of 
1598. Of course the Recorder himself died 
close by in 1594, but not in the parish, his 
house (converted into two houses in the 
*‘D.N.B.’) being situated in St. Olave, 
Silver Street, apparently. 
McMurray. 


STEERAGE ON A FRIGATE.—In accounts of 
life on board the old wooden frigates, the 
midshipmen’s berth is mentioned as being 
in the steerage. Where was the steerage 
situated in a frigate ? C.N. 


JOHN PoTTER AND Miss Roacu.—John 
Potter of Albemarle Street, Under-Secretary 
of State for Ireland, who died 29 May, 1749, is 
said to have been the guardian of Miss 
Roach or Le Roche, who became Lady 
Echlin (‘ Hist. of Doddington,’ by Rev. 
R. E. G. Cole, p. 137). He was connected 
with John, 4th Duke of Bedford. I shall 
be obliged if any one can inform me why 
Miss Roach was his ward. His will throws 
no light on the subject. 

Horace BiEACKLEY. 


Replies. 


CANNING ON “TOBY PHILPOT.” 
(10 S. xii. 387.) 

Srr Henry Lyrton Butwer in his 
‘Historical Characters,’ title ‘ Canning,’ 
vol. ii. p. 422, refers to this matter as 
follows :— 


“In his celebrated contest with Lord Lyndhurst 
that noble lord having appeared in it ihe speech 
borrowed for the most part from a popular pamphlet, 
written by the present Bishop of Exeter (then 
Doctor Phillpotts), he was overthrown, amidst 
shouts of laughter, by the appropriate recollection 
of the old song :— 

Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with 
mild ale, 

Out of which I now drink to sweet Nan of the 
vale, was once Toby Philpot’s.” 


_There is an account of Canning’s speech in 
Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst.’ See pp. 214 to 217, but the lines 


from the old song differ from Bulwer’s 
version, as the second line ends with the 
word “‘ Vale,” so as to rime with ** ale,”* 
and the third line is 
Phillpott’s.” 


‘““Was once Toby 


It is quite true, as stated by Mr. Murray, 
that these lines do not appear in Canning’s 
speech of 6 March, 1827, made in reply to 
that of Sir John Copley, Master of the Rolls. 
See Thierry’s edition of Canning’s ‘ Speeches,’ 
vol. vi. p. 162. There is a note, however, 
referring to the pamphlet of Dr. Phillpotts 
from which Copley had derived some of his 
materials for his attack on Canning. See also 
Hansard for 1827, vol. xvi. p. 1002. Thierry 
adds: ‘‘ This brush between the Master 
of the Rolls and Mr. Canning did not cause 
the slightest diminution of the personal 
regard previously existing between them.” 
The truth of this is confirmed by Stapleton 
in his ‘ Life of Canning’ (vol. iii. p. 336), 
and on 13 April following Canning, when 
forming his ministry, wrote to the Master 
of the Rolls requesting him to call upon 
him (Canning), and concluded his letter, 
‘* Believe me, my dear Sir (Phillpotto non 
obstante), very sincerely yours.” This letter 
is set out at length in Martin’s ‘ Life of 
Lyndhurst,’ p. 217, only instead of ‘ Phill- 
potto ” he has it “* Philipotto non obstante.’- 
Copley replied to this, and concluded, ‘‘ Be’ 
lieve me now as always (minus twenty-four 
hours) yours very sincerely.” 

In Campbell’s ‘ Life of Lyndhurst’ it is 
stated that these lines of the old song were 
‘‘ whispered through the House ”’ (vol. viii. 
of the ‘ Lives,’ p. 48). Sir Theodore Martin 
says that ‘‘no one was so likely as Canning 
himself to have made the happy quotation." 

Mr. Temperley in his ‘ Life of Canning,’ 
p- 251, says: ‘Copley (Lyndhurst) made 
a speech which he borrowed largely from a 
pamphlet of Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter. 
Canning replied by quoting from the 
popular song.’” Then he quotes the lines, 
only he writes “‘ Toby Phillpott’s,” as in 
Martin. Then Mr. Temperley goes on to 
say: ‘‘No one could do anything but 
laugh at this good-natured banter.” 

The fact remains that in no report that 
I can find of Canning’s speech is there any 
reference to these lines, and the report 
of the debate in The Times of 7 March, 
1827, which is a long one, contains no 
reference in any part of it to the lines from 
the old song being quoted by Canning to 
confound the Master of the Rolls. The fair 
inference to draw is that Canning did refer 
to these lines in some way in the House of 
Commons, and that the Master of the Rolls 
was much annoyed for ‘*‘ twenty-four hours.” 
There is nothing in Greville or Creevey to 
throw light on this matter. 

I cannot find out where Bulwer got his 
information as to the “‘ shouts of laughter,” 
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or what is Mr. Temperley’s authority for 
stating that “Canning replied by quoting 
from the popular song” ; but I expect that 
some of your correspondents may be able 
to clear up the mystery. 

I may add that the right way of spelling 
the name of the Bishop of Exeter is “ Phill- 
potts,” and it is remarkable that Walpole 
(‘ History,’ vol. ii. p. 439) spells it ‘‘ Phil- 
potts,” and so do Lord Colchester (see 
‘Diary and Correspondence,’ vol. iii. pp. 
466-9) and Campbell (‘Life of Lynd- 
hurst,’ p. 48). 

Now I want to make a further correction. 
The song is in ‘ The Poor Soldier,’ a comic 
opera by John O’Keefe, and the music is 
by William Shield. The opera was per- 
formed about 1785, and the song with the 
music was, I believe, sold separately and 
sung in private houses. Grove in _ his 
‘ Dictionary of Music,’ vol. iii. p. 486, says 
that Shield was perhaps the most original 
English composer since Purcell. 

The following is an extract from the 1785 
edition of the opera :— 

Enter Dermott with a jug of ale. 

Der. I will prime him well before I speak to him 
a bout Kathleen: ’tis a hard heart that a drop of 
ale won’t soften. 

F. L. This brown jug and I are old acquaintance, 
Dermott. 

Der. Indeed, Sir, you are. 

Arr V.—Dermott. 
Dear Sir, this brown jug that now foams with 


mild ale, 
Out of which I now drink to sweet Kate of the 


Vale, 
Was once Toby Filpot, a thirsty old soul, 
As e’er crack’d a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl; 
In boozing about, ’twas his praise to excel, 
And amongst jolly topers he bore off the bell. 

There is a note to this stating that this 
song was not written by O’Keefe. 

The version in Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Hand- 
book,’ title ‘Toby,’ is not quite correct. 
What a comedy of errors ! 

Harry B. Pouanp. 

Inner Temple. 


There is a song called ‘The Brown Jug,’ 
which was well-known in years gone by. 
It begins thus in ‘The Banquet of Thalia,’ 
York, 1792 :— 

Dear Tom, this brown jug, which now foams with 


mild ale, 
Out of which I now drink to sweet Kate of the 


Vale, 
*T was once Toby Filpot, a thirsty old soul 
As e’er crack’d a bottle or fathom’d a bowl. 


In ‘The Universal Songster,’ i. 409, the 
second line is 
(In which I willdrink to sweet Nan of the Vale), 
and “‘ Philpot appears for Filpot.” 


In ‘ How’s Illustrated Book of Song,’ 
edited by George Hogarth, Part I., 1845, 
it appears as ‘‘ Dear Tom,” &c., with the 
vocal and piano scores. How’s book calls 
the air ‘‘Old English Air.” According to 
‘The Universal Songster’ and How’s book, 
the author of the song was the Rev. Francis 
Hawkes. They both speak of it as an 
imitation from the Latin of Hieronymus 
Amaltheus. 

Perhaps the following epigram of Amal- 
theus is that which is imitated :— 


De Horologio Pulvureo. 
Perspicuus vitro pulvis qui dividit horas, 

Dum vagus angustum sepe recurrit iter, 

Olim erat Alcippus ; qui Galle ut vidit ocellos 

Arsit, & est subito factus ab igne cinis. 

Trrequiete cinis, miseros testabere amantes, 

More tuo, nulla posse quiete frui. 

‘Selecta Poemata Italorum qui Latine scripserunt 
Sokas Accurante A. Pope,’ Londini, 1740, vol. ii. p. 252. 
‘* Pulvureo” should, I suppose, be ‘ Pul- 
vereo.”” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


If Mr. Canning in 1827 applied this nick- 
name to Dr. Phillpotts, then Rector of Stan- 
hope and afterwards Bishop of Exeter, he 
simply made use of an appellative which had 
been bestowed upon that pugnacious Church- 
man long before—possibly in his under- 
graduate days. For his father was an 
innkeeper at Gloucester, while a ‘‘ Toby 
Filpot * was a well-known beer-jug. What 
therefore more natural than that this young” 
man, being already a ‘“ Phillpott,” should 
receive the complementary name of ‘‘ Toby ”’? 

So long as he remained in the North of 
England the name stuck to him, but when 
he vacated the fat living of Stanhope for 
the See of Exeter, it apparently died out. 
He, however, received a parting shot from 
a poetical critic, who issued a satirical 
brochure with the title-page : 

“Bishop Toby’s Pilgrimage, or, The Method of 
Procuring a Mitre. In Six Stages. Narrated by 
Himself, by way of Advice to his Son. Newcastle: 
Printed for the Author, by W., E., and H. Mitchell, 
and may be had of the Booksellers. 1832.” 49 pp. 
of verse and 4 pp. of notes. 

The Rev. Thos. Hayton, Vicar of Long 
Crendon, Bucks, told me, fifty years or more 
ago, that when Dr. Phillpotts published his 
‘Letter to the Rt. Hon. George Canning’ 
(London, John Murray, Albemarle St., 1827), 
a pamphlet of 168 pp. in reply to Mr. 
Canning’s speech on the Catholic claims, 
it was said at Oxford: ‘‘ Toby is frothing 
over this time!” RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

[DickENsIAN, Mr. Epwarp Pxacock, and §, T. 
also thanked for replies. ] 
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Paropies oF (10 S. xii. 128, 
177, 238, 297).—The following notes indicate 
further parodies, most of which are signed 
Dak. 

The Birmingham Town Crier, 16 July, 1892, 
‘A Full Ford.’—A brewer named Fulford 
being candidate for one of the City’s Parlia- 
mentary divisions, he was depicted by 
Bernasconi the cartoonist as drifting to his 
fate on a sea of beer :— 

Ford, ford, ford of Fulford river, 

Ford of Fulford river rushin’, hark ! 

There ’s the river up an’ brimmin’, 

And there ’s ’arf a brewery swimmin’ 

Down the ford of Fulford river, what a lark ! 

17 Dec., 1892, ‘ Birminggum.’—A soldier 
in India soliloquizes, 

Where the Grand Trunk Road goes windin’ on a 
streak of chalky tape, 

And the elephants stand stoopid with their silly 
jaws agape, 

on his home and girl in Birmingham— 

Down at ’Ockley with my Hemma and ta-ra-ra- 
boum-de-ay. 

The Birmingham Dart, 9 Nov., 1894, ‘ The 
Law of Modern Brum.’—‘ Brum ™ is Birm- 
ingham, and its ‘‘ Law” is set forth in the 
terms mentioned in ‘ The Jungle Book.’ 


The Philatelic World (Calcutta), 15 Sept., 
1905, ‘ The Apotheosis of the ‘‘ Gumbug.” ’— 
The ‘‘ gumbug”’ is a stamp issued primarily 
for sale to collectors :— 

Imprimus, ’twas a joke. Thereafter came 

A dealer firm to boom him, and he boomed ; 

Then, having lost his natural reserve, 

Went ‘‘ Seebeck,’’ joined the Postals of the 

world, 

Turned three parts perforate and one imperf, 

And lived enshrined in countless catalogues. 


Philatelic Journal of India, February, 
1900.—‘ The ‘‘ Widow” Again.’—A new 
}-anna Indian stamp of the widow’s-head 
design had just been issued :— 


So room for the ‘‘ widow of Windsor,”’ 
Our dainty Imperial Queen ; 

So neat and so nice at the cost of a pice, 
The ‘‘ pink of perfection ’’ serene. 
(She ’s pink, but she used to be green.) 


December, 1901.—‘‘ A man there was ”— 


A man there was, and his heart he bent 
(Even as you and I) 
On fads and fakes to colossal extent, 
It wasn’t a bit what Philately meant, 
But the pigeon is plucked from Kabul to Kent 
(Even as you and I), 
Oh, the time we’ve lost and the cash it cost 
On the wonderful stuff to hand— 
On the crossless T and the dotless I 
And the phantom fun of a doubtful die : 
We know it and understand. 


Witmot CorRFIELD. 
Calcutta. 


MitLet ” (10 S. xii. 384).—Whatever{its 
origin, millet is the ordinary Arabic and 
Persian term for one’s belief, faith,’ religion, 
especially a people united by a common faith. 
It is used in a well-known passage by Omar 
Khayyam :— 

Haftad u du millet and dar din, kam u besh ; 

Az millet-ha ishq i tu diram dar pesh. 

Literally, ‘‘ Of sects there are seventy-two in 
Islam, from which I have chosen the sect 
of thy love.’ This, I fancy, was never 
translated by FitzGerald, but he has another 
quatrain in which the seventy-two millets are 
mentioned :— 

The Grape that can with Logic absolute 

The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute ; 

The subtle Alchemist that in a Trice 

Life’s leaden Metal into Gold transmute. 


Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
(Mr. Tom JonEs also thanked for reply.] 


SWINBURNE ON IrisH NATIONALISTS (10 S. 
xii. 350, 412).—In justice to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s memory, the following palinode 
should be recorded in this connexion :— 


“That the mock martyrs of Manchester 
should not have been elevated to the dignity of 
death by hanging in retribution for homicide— 
that it would have been wiser to spare their 
forfeit lives as worthless except to the crew who 
might make use of their execution as serviceable 
material in the pinchbeck structure of Hibernian 
fiction and the pasteboard outworks of Hibernian 
faction—I have no more doubt now [1894] 
than I had at the time; but I must confess to a 
conviction that the right word on the matter was 
not said by Victor Hugo, nor, perhaps, by the 
humbler voice which anticipated his in appeal 
against the sentence which gave to three common 
homicides the chance of a posthumous position 
as pseudo-martyrs. The brief and admirable 
words in which Mr. Bright summed up the 
reasons against hanging those homicides may not 
be as unanswerable as they seem to me ; but they 
are unquestionably weightier and graver than the 
appeal or the protest put forward by any other 
pleader in that cause. To some more or less 
inappropriate extravagance of expression in my 
own hasty lines on the subject I might not be 
unwilling to plead guilty, but I must also plead 
that Victor Hugo’s exceed them hardly more.... 
in poetical value than in political extravagance 
and imaginative injustice.”—Swinburne, 
‘ Studies in Prose and Poetry,’ 1894, pp. 286-7. 

The poem mentioned by Mr. PIERPOINT 
is reprinted in Swinburne’s ‘A Channel 
Passage, 1904—with one phrase altered, in 
the second line of stanza 7; this alteration 
was made evidently to amend the pro- 
nunciation of the name Parnell. In the 
same volume will be found more poems— 
‘The Question? ‘ Apostasy ’—ex- 


pressing the poet’s opinions of the Irish 
Nationalist cause and its English supporters. 
H. K. St. J. S. 
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Lorp Mayor’s SHow: CHANGE IN DaTE 
(10 S. xii. 306, 356).—I venture to suggest 
that Mr. Lynn in his reply is in error about 
curious consequence which ‘‘ would 
have followed,” had it been sought to keep 
Lord Mayor’s Day to the exact season it 
had occupied. 

The change from the Old Style to the 
New Style made the calendar exactly, or all 
but exactly, correct. It is believed to be so 
nearly exact that a few thousands of years 
must pass by before the calendar is wrong 
by one day. Arithmeticians have differed 
a little as to the length of time required. 


Benjamin Donn in ‘ A New Introduction to 
the Mathematicks,’ 1758, p. 77, note, says :— 

“‘In a Word our Calendar is now so accurately 
adjusted, that it will not anticipate a Day in 
less than 5760 Years, supposing the World to 
continue in the same State so long.”’ 

John Hind in ‘ The Principles and Practice 
of Arithmetic,’ 6th ed., 1849, p. 226, says :— 

““The Calendar thus corrected, though not 
absolutely accurate, is well adapted to every prac- 
tical purpose, as the error in 5,000 years will not 
amount to much more than twenty-eight hours.”’ 

In my reply s.v. ‘ The Birthday of George 
IlI.: Old v. New Style’ (10 S. iv. 173), I 
find that I wrote that the Gregorian style 
will go wrong by only one day in 3,546 years. 
My authority for the statement was 
‘Crosby’s Walkingame’s Arithmetic’ (see 
10 8. iv. 174 and Corrigendum, p. 200). 

Mr. Lynn refers to his reply s.v. ‘ Old and 
New Style of Chronology’ (9 S. v. 344). 
Therein is a slip of the pen which I do not 
find rectified in the Corrigenda, viz. :— 

““Now Lord Mayor’s Day....was ‘on the 
morrow of the Feast of St. Simon and St. 
Jude,’ and therefore kept on 29 September, 
as that feast is on 28 September.”’ 

The feast of St. Simon and St. Jude was, 
and is, on 28 October. Before the change of 
style the Lord Mayor was sworn in on the 
next day. 29 October. Now the ceremony 
takes place on 9 November, and if there is 
a Lord Mayor to be sworn in in the year 
3000, and the law is not altered, he will be 
sworn in on 9 November, when the year will 
be wrong by (say) six to seven hours. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Ry the latter reference Mr. Lynn states 
that, 


“had it been sought to keep the day at the exact 
season it had occupied, the curious consequence 
would have followed that Lord Mayor’s Day would 
have undergone several changes: from 1752 (when 
the style was altered) to 1800 would have been on 
9 November; from 1800 to 1900 on 10 November, 
and from 1900 to 2100 on 11 November.” 


Is it not rather that the Show would have 
been kept on these last-mentioned days, 
viz. 10 November and 11 November, only 
if it had been sought to perpetuate the 
observance of the day at a season varying 
from century to century in accordance with 
the erroneous Julian style ? 

By observing the day continually on 
9 Novembe;y it is kept at the exact season of 
its observance at the time of the change of 
style, viz. 1752. Tuos. C. MyDDELTON. 

oodhall Spa. 


LAMBPARK: ‘‘ ONE LAMPTE” (10 S. xii. 
388).—I shall venture upon a guess. Lampte 
may mean a lamp or lantern. The spelling 
with mpt suggests confusion with the 
Gk. from which lantern is_ ulti- 
mately derived; this would account for 
adding te to lamp. 

Morte may be ‘‘a wax candle”; see 
‘Mort,’ sb. (2), in ‘N.E.D.’; the kind of 
stumpy wax candle that was used in a 
mortar. So perhaps the profit from the 
moarte parke was used for maintaining (or 
keeping alight) a lamp with a mort in it, 
before a shrine. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


I am glad that the extract I printed should 
have contained the germ of so rage an 
etymological suggestion as that offered by 
J.P. B. 

The rents for the land in question were, 
I take it, to be applied to the maintenance 
of a lamp or light before the high altar, or 
before the rood or some image, and in return 
for this benefaction periodical masses or 
chants were to commemorate the testator. 

E. Leca-WEEKES. 


GoLtpDEN Lyre’ (10 S. xii. 407).— 
Although the date mentioned by your 
Cuban correspondent does not tally, I may 
perhaps be allowed to inform him that 
my father, Mr. William Page, published 
‘The Golden Lyre,’ containing 130 Original 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes,’ in 1856. It was 
brought out for the author by J. Hart, 109, 
Hatton Garden, at the price of six shillings. 
If this is really the book concerning which 
inquiry is made, I shall be happy to corre- 
spond with the querist, or to place him in 
communication with my father. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The book inquired for must be one pub- 
lished under the title ‘ The Golden Lyre’ by 
my father, John Macray, in two series, in 
the years 1829 and 1830. The first con- 
tained ‘Specimens of the Poets of England, 
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France, Germany, and Italy’; and to the 
second were added specimens of Spanish 
poets. The volumes were small in size (not 
quarto), and were printed entirely in gold 
by Howlett & Brimmer, upon thick glazed 
paper. They were respectively dedicated 
to the Princesses Paul and Mary Esterhazy. 

W. D. Macray. 

(Mr. Water Scort also thanked for reply. ] 


“THE Dog anp Pot” (10 S. xii. 244, 
298, 414).—As rationalis can mean “ relating 
to reckoning or accounts,** may not abacus 
rationalis be a counting-board or reckoning- 
frame (see abacus in Smith’s ‘ Dict. Ant.’) ? 
I understand that some instrument of this 
class for facilitating arithmetical calcula- 
tions was in use in Germany and France 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Surely many of us learnt to count 
by the aid of a frame in which coloured 
wooden beads were strung on wires. 

Failing this, the most natural meaning to 
assign the words would be a slab or slate on 
which the reckoning was chalked (in Eras- 
mus’s ‘ Diversoria’ a tablet or trencher 
is made to serve this purpose), or a bar at 
which bills were made out. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The extract from the ‘ History of Sign- 
boards’ at the last reference mentions ‘‘ The 
Dog and Crock”? at Michelmouth, Romsey. 
Michelmarsh is the name of the parish, and 
the inn has been advertised as a meet of the 
Hursley Hounds in the form ‘Dog and 
Crook ” for nearly sixty years, to my know- 
ledge. I had been content to take the 
sign for the adjuncts of a shepherd, though 
the district is densely wooded; and I am 


Capt. WILLIAM VAUGHAN, 1631 (10 S. xii. 
350).—Capt. W. Vaughan was the eldest son 
and heir apparent of Rowland Vaughan of 
Porthaml, Talgarth, M.P. for Brecon, 1558, 
and for Brecknockshire 1563. He was grand- 
son of Sir Roger Vaughan of Porthaml, M.P., 
and great-grandson of Sir William Vaughan 
of Porthaml, first High Sheriff for Breck- 
nockshire, 1539, who died 1564. 

There is no record, other than the inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone mentioned, of the 
circumstances of Capt. Vaughan’s death, 
as Theo. Jones makes no reference to it in his 
‘ History of Brecknockshire,’ 1805-9, neither 
does Mr. G. T. Clark in his pedigree of the 
Vaughans of Porthaml in his ‘ Genealogies 
of Glamorgan.” Capt. Vaughan may have 
been married, but the pedigrees have only 
s.p. after his name. The large Porthaml 


estates passed to his sister Catherine, who 
married Sir Robert Knollys, Kt., M.P. for 
Brecknockshire. Their great-granddaughter 
Bridget Vaughan married John, first Lord 
Ashburnham, whose descendant, the present 
Earl of Ashburnham, now owns the Port- 
haml property. 

The crescent on the chevron in the coat of 
arms on the Talgarth tombstone signifies the 
descent of the Vaughans of Porthaml from 
Sir Roger Vaughan, Kt., M.P., second son of 
Sir Roger Vaughan of Tretower, who fell at 
Banbury in 1469. 

It is improbable that Theo. Jones ever 
saw Capt. Vaughan’s tombstone, and there 
is no local tradition of the murder at Aber- 
GwENLLIAN E. F. Mor@an. 

recon. 


UNE CATALOGUE RaIsONNEE (10S. xii. 
348, 418).—With reference to the remark 
that Brachet’s ‘ Etymological French Dic- 
tionary,’ Clarendon Press, 1882, gives “‘ cata- 
logue ”’ as feminine, a high French authority 
writes to me :— 

“T have a copy of Brachet’s ‘Dict. Etymo- 
logique,’ but it does not give the gender of words 
included therein. What has evidently happened 
is this. For some reason or other, the publishers 
of the English edition referred to have thought 
it desirable to add the gender, and have fallen 
into the same error as Boswell with regard to the 
gender of the word catalogue, which, so far as I 
can trace (and I have consulted a number of 
French dictionaries, old and new), has never 
been feminine, any more than a number of other 
words also ending in -gue. It is not a case of the 
gender having been changed, like ¢pisode, carrosse, 
and, recently, automobile.” 

It would be interesting to know on what 
grounds the English editor of Brachet gave 
catalogue as feminine. One would suppose 
he had some French authority for doing so, 
though I have never found one. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


ENGLISH CLOTHING TERMS IN FOREIGN 
Toneues (10 8. xii. 284).—One might per- 
haps gather from Mr. PLatt’s note that the 
frock-coat, as worn by Turks, is a new 
thing, to some extent a mark of the “‘ Young 
Turks.” It is very probable that they wear 
it generally, but the Stamboul coat, the 
Stambolina, or the Stambouline, has been an 
ordinary coat for the official and well-to-do 
Turks in Constantinople for many years. 
If my memory is correct, I saw Abdul Hamid 
going to and from the mosque at the Selam- 
lik, some twenty years ago, wearing one. 

I think that I am right in saying that the 
Stamboul coat is single-breasted, has a low 
stand-up collar, has no lapels, is seldom if 


= 
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ever buttoned, and is not very unlike the 
coat worn to-day by many of our clergymen. 
It, or something much the same, is worn by 
the Khedive of Egypt, other Pashas, &c. 

As to the English name used in France for 
a ‘“‘dinner jacket,” it is usually, I think, 
“smoker” (pronounced smokére”), not 
smoking.” 

For Stambouline ” see the last edition 
of Larousse—the illustrated edition in 
several big volumes. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JoHN MICHELL, Mayor or Lonpon (10 S. 
xii. 361).—In a quarto MS. volume, beauti- 
fully written in the year 1609 are contained 
entries of all the Mayors of London, with 
their arms, dates of service, and, in many 
cases, their places of residence and burial, 
the whole arranged under their several 
Companies. . 

Under the heading ‘ Fishmongers’? occurs 
the entry: ‘St John Michell, Maior in 
An®° 1425 and 1437. Buried at St. Magnus 
by London Bridge.” Not very early evi- 
dence, it is true, but in agreement with 
Mr. BEAVEN’s conclusions. 

The earliest mention of the name of a 
Mayor is that relating to ‘‘ Andrew Bokerell, 
Grocer, vii tymes Maior, to say from An° 
1232 till A° 1239.” Although a copious 
notice of Sheriffs is given, the name of 
Michell is not among them. 

J. Hopexin. 


‘“Mar” in MarpykeE (10 S. xii. 310).— 
We may conclude from the information 
given by the querist that the first syllable 
of this word stands for ‘‘ mere,’”? as in the 
common English place-name Marton. There 
is a village of this name in Cheshire, six miles 
south-west of Macclesfield, so called from 
the mere which once existed there; and 
Marton, a suburb of Blackpool, no doubt, 
like its greater neighbour, owed its name to 
the marshy character of the locality. 

C. E. Lomax. 

Louth, co. Lincoln. 


The meaning of Mardyke has also been a 
puzzle to the antiquaries of Liverpool. 
There was a Mardyke House there at the 
end of a sea wall or bank protecting the 
land at the bottom of Chapel Street from the 
inroads of the river. The house seems to 
have been used as a salt store about 1660, and 
earlier as a fort. 

A suggestion has been made that the 
bank or dyke, being from time immemorial 
in the possession of the Moore family, 


acquired the name of Moor-dyke, and hence 
Mardyke. Another view is that the name 
simply means sea-dyke ; but neither seems 
satisfactory. R. 8. B. 


Mardyke would to be the dyke 
“through the marsh.” Cork was originally 
built on a low marshy island formed by the 
two branches of the river Lea, from which 
circumstance its name is said to be derived, 
t.e., corcach, in Irish signifying moor or 
marsh. In 1819 the Mardyke, a fashionable 
walk, is described as ‘‘an English mile in 
length, planted with trees, from which there 
is a pleasant view of part of the city, and 
of the suburb of Sunday’s Well.” 

‘“Mar” in some combinations, however, 
serves to remind one that a spot is so named 
from its situation on the marches of frontier 
provinces. On the frontiers of the Saxon 
colony in Picardy, says Dr. Isaac Taylor, we 
find the rivers Marbecq and Morbecque, 
a dyke called the Mardick, and the village 
of Marck (‘ Words and Places ’*). 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 
ogy A. R. Bay3ey also refers to Canon Taylor’s 


Joanna Sourucorr (10 S. x. 405; xi. 
16, 137, 353).—About ten years after the 
death of this singular woman, that is to 
say, in December, 1824, and January, 1825, 
one John Field published about a dozen 
“communications” from her, which he 
entered at Stationers’ Hall. He described 
himself as ‘‘ Stone Mason,” of “* Staverton, 
near Ashburton, Devon.” A copy of this 
farrago is in the Brit. Mus., P.P., 1881, c. 5, 
near the end of the volume. : 

One of Joanna’s certificates is preserved 
in the Guildhall Museum. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C 


Yorks: 1Ts PECULIAR Court 
AND ParisH ReaisTers (10 S. xii. 409).— 
Cont. FisHwick has rather puzzled me, 
because Dr. Marshall in his ‘ Ancient Courts 
of Probate* gives the earliest date of 
records as 1555, and the present place of 
deposit as York. é 

I can say nothing about the transcripts 
of the parish registers, but, according to 
the return made to Parliament in 1832, the 
registers were at Selby, and consisted of 
Nos. I.-VII., Bap., Bur., Marr., 1590-1747 ; 
No. VIII., Bap., Bur., 1749-77; Marr., 
1749-53; Nos. [X.-XII., Bap., Bur., 1786- 
1812; Nos. XIII., XIV., Marr., 1754-1812. 


S. S. M‘Dowa Lt. 
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Sir Francis BLake DELAVAL, K.B. (1058. 
xii. 349).—There is some reference to this 
gentleman—“ of the fine old Norman Dela- 
vals, the rake and humourist of -about a 
century ago’’—in an article, ‘ Electioneer- 
ing, in The Quarterly Review, vol. cii., 
July—October, 1857. An anecdote is related 
of Sir Francis, when standing for Andover, 
and a voter, who refused money, wine, place, 
flattery, &c. Eventually the candidate 
discovered that the voter desired above 
all things to see a fire-eater; whereupon 
Delaval journeyed to London, and returned 
with one Angelo in a_ postchaise. The 
mountebank 
* executed all his genius—fire poured from his 
mouth and nostrils, fire which melted that iron 
nature, and sent it cheerfully to the poll for 
Delaval.”’ 

Again, after one of his contests his attorney 

_sent him in the following bill :— 
“To being thrown out of the window of ‘ The 
George Inn,’ Andover; to my leg being thereby 
broken ; to surgeon’s bill, and loss of time and 
business—all in the service of Sir Francis Delaval, 


£500.’ 
H. G. ARCHER. 


‘Le Livre’ anp Casanova (10 S. xii. 
389).—I have carefully looked through 
the ten volumes of Le Livre, to which I was 
a subscriber from the first number to the 
last, and find that the only papers omitted 
by Mr. EpccumBeE are contained in the 
numbers for October and November, 1889, 
which are a continuation of Octave Uzanne’s 
‘Casanova Inédit,’ headed ‘Les Lettres 
du Comte de Kenig.’ In the number for 
June, 1882, is a portrait of Casanova at the 
age of sixty-three, accompanied by a note 
stating that it is copied from a rare engrav- 
ing of which the only known proof is found 
in a copy of the ‘ Isocaméron,’ 4 vols., 8vo, 
Prague, n.d., then in the possession of the 
learned Venetian, Cavaliere Federico Stefani. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Fryine Across. THE LAKE OF PERUGIA 
(10 8. xii. 288).—Italian saints are great 
thaumaturgists. There is a modern repre- 
sentation of a flying monk in the church of 
§. Lorenzo in Naples. So, at least, Th. 
Trede says in ‘Das Heidentum in der 
rémischen Kirche’ (Zweiter Teil, 1890, 
p- 124). This miracle-worker is St. Giuseppe 
di Copertino. His spiritual ecstasies affected 
his body, which on countless occasions flew 
through the air. Such marvellous power 
was imparted to him as a reward for the 
sanctity which he had reached through 
asceticism. I. M. 


Jacos Core (10 8. xii. 129, 218, 251, 418). 
—I can add a little to the information given 
by Mr. FreprrRic Bosse respecting Jacob 
Cole. In 1866 and 1867 the firm was Cole 
& Williamson, who carried on their business. 
as hatters at 5, Upper Charles Street, West- 
minster. I cannot trace them further. 

If Mr. Boase could tell me whether Jacob 
Cole was the author of the Broderers’ 
song commencing 

Come give us your plain-dealing fellows, 
he would very much oblige me. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLFORD. 


STRIPPING cows” (10 S. xii. 409).— 
In my ‘Glossary of Words used in the 
Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, 
N.W. Lincolnshire,’ ‘‘stroppings” and 
‘“streakings’’ are given, but not “ strip- 
pings,” for at the time the second edition 
was issued I had not heard that form of 
the word. In more recent times I have 
come across it, but only once or twice. If 
a third edition is published in my lifetime, 
I shall find a place for it. The meaning 
is the last milk which comes from a cow’s 
udder before it is quite empty. 

Epwarp PEAcOocK. 


When cows are “ going dry ” they require 
to be milked in a peculiar way. What that 
way is the quotations in the editorial note 
explain. Cows in this condition are com- 
monly called ‘‘ stroppers ”’ in the cra 


“cc 


A “stripping cow or “stripper” is a 
cow that is giving milk, but, as she had 
calved a considerable time since, the milk 
is diminished in quantity. Soon after 
calving she is called a new milch cow, and 
when she ceases to give milk a dry cow. 


Trees Lonpon (10 S. xi. 107, 
178; xii. 293, 336, 396).—In a garden 
rented by the proprietor of an Italian café 
at the rear of No. 23, Aldgate, and used 
by him as an al fresco annexe for his business, 
there was until lately a fine fig tree which 
fruited abundantly, but the figs had not 
ripened within living memory. This land 
was originally part of the Priory of Christ 
Church, and in the immediate past part of 
the site of Aldgate Ward School, from the 
authorities of which the café-keeper rented 
it. This garden is now built over, and forms 


the site of the Sir John Cass Foundation 
School, Duke Street, opened this year. 
An interesting account of the Priory was 
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published two or three years ago in The 
Home Counties Magazine as well as in The 
Daily Mirror, in both of which the fine old 
fig tree is referred to. 

In 1846 I saw a fig tree in the back yard 
of a house on the south side of Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane. One still exists in Victoria 
Park Road, Hackney, at the rear of Cam- 
bridge Heath Road. This bears fruit which 
does not ripen; the house to which it is 
attached is about seventy years old. The 
tree is probably a cutting from the Aldgate 
tree above mentioned. Another, which is 
a cutting from the same tree and of recent 
planting, is at Old Ford, E 

ARTHUR HARSTON. 


I much regret to say that the light of 
publicity has apparently proved too stfong 
for the St. Anne’s fig tree to which I referred, 
ante, p. 293. Since my reply passed through 
the press it has decayed, and is, like that 
earlier plant whereof we read, to be ‘‘ cut 
down.” McMurray. 


There are some old fig trees at the New 
River Head in Rosebery Avenue. They 
form fruit, but the fruit does not ripen. 


H. N. 
Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


There is not the least doubt that figs 
would ripen in Shoreditch. London City 
and the adjoining suburbs displace some 
of the best soil for fruit, trees, and vegetables 
in Middlesex, Essex, or MHertfordshire. 
I saw some fine vegetables raised on the 
site of Holborn Viaduct the season after 
the houses were pulled down. 


WALTER SCARGILL. 
Colchester. 


THe Yew TREE (10 S. xii. 421).—Mr. 
Pracock’s purpose of a catalogue raisonné 
of the yews in the United Kingdom has 
been accomplished, and well accomplished, 
already. The late Dr. John Lowe published 
“The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ire- 
land * in 1897, an admirable monograph. 

Although the age attributed to individual 
yews in various parts of the country is often 
greatly exaggerated, there can be no doubt 
that in longevity it exceeds all other British 
trees, owing to its power of renewing growth 
by forming fresh wood outside and inde- 
pendent of a decayed stem. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


It may be interesting to note, relative to 
Mr. Pracocx’s article and his quotation 
from Sir Walter Scott, that perhaps the 
oldest known and most interesting yew tree 


in Scotland is the yew at Dryburgh Abbey. 

It is a fine tree, standing within a few yards 
_of the graves of Scott and Lockhart. When 
| I was there, not long ago, the custodian of 
the abbey gave the assurance that the yew 
was of the same age as the abbey, which 
would be seven centuries and a half. ‘ Bad- 
deley’* says something of the same kind ; 
but it would be interesting to know if there 
is actual scientific information to that effect. 


G. M. FRASER. 
Public Library, Aberdeen. 


THe YEw IN Poetry (108. xii. 388, 436). 
—A large number of poetical references to 
the yew, and to other trees, will be found in 
‘Forest Trees and Woodland Scenery as 
described by Ancient and Modern Poets,’ by 
Mr. William Menzies, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. in 1875. R. B. 

Upton. 


I am aware that the three quotations on 
the yew are in Dr. John Lowe’s ‘ Yew Trees 
of Great Britain and Ireland’ (the third on 
p- 181), but I desire to trace them to their 
source, and have failed to do so. I have 
hunted in vain for Sir James Mackintosh’s 
‘Letter to Francis Horner,’ and in poems 
by ‘‘ FitzGerald.” 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 
S. ii. 49).—No. 4, ‘‘ Meditation is the science 
of the saints.”* A parallel to these words 
quoted by MeEpicuLus, and possibly their 
source, occurs in the first chapter of Bishop 
Hall’s ‘The Art of Divine Meditation,’ . 
where meditation is called ‘“‘ the pastime 
of Saints.” Epwarp BEnsty. 


Vintners’ Company (10 S. xii. 30, 153). 
—Mr. UNTHANK will find the article which 
he is seeking in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June, 1905. It is entitled ‘ The Ward of 
Vintry,* by W. Howard-Flanders, pp. 606-17. 

J. HotpeN MacMicHaeEt 


“Le” BEFORE TRADES (10 S. xii. 189, 
237).—The use of this word is curiously 
illustrated, though not in a commercial 
way, by an action brought in’ the fourth 
year of Elizabeth, and reported (p.°26) by 
Serjeant Benlowes. One Digges was out- 
lawed by the name of W. Digges, formerly 
of London, but now in the county of Kent. 
He prayed for a reversal of the outlawry, 
on the ground that his place of residence was 
in Middlesex. The Justices of the Common 
Bench said that “‘le roigne et le Digges 
doient estre al issue,” and that issue must be 
tried first. Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 


36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
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‘NoTES AND QUERIES > COMMEMORATION 
(10 S. xii. 167, 251, 331, 376, 433).—Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor’s name has not, I think, 
been seen quite recently in ‘N. & Q,’ but 
he is mentioned at 9 S. iv. 533 among those 
whose signatures appear in the very first 
volume. Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Morte (10 S. xii. 346).—Is not morte the 
wax cahdle of ‘‘ nightlight ” shape contained 
within the “lampte” ? See Halliwell. 

W. C. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


St. BerNnarD Docs In ENcGuanp (10 8. 
xii. 388).—In 1876 and 1877 the late Mr. 
J. T. Danson of Liverpool had a noble St. 
Bernard dog named Monk. How long before 
or after I cannot say, but in those years I 
met Mr. Danson, his little girl, and Monk 
at the Roman Wall, and we four walked for 


some days per lineam valli. 
Durham. 
“Liz” in Scotch DocuMENTS 


(10 S. xii. 388).—One explanation of the 
meaning of this word is that it stands for 
lege, read, the g and y having been written 
at one time almost alike. Another and more 
likely meaning is that it is the equivalent 
of the French le, the. Portions of land in 
Scotland are still familiarly known as “lie 
Dubbie Land,” &c. Linpsay C. STEELE. 
Edinburgh. 


Last DuEL witH SworDs In ENGLAND 
(10 8. xii. 227, 290, 378, 433).—The late 
Dr. INGLEBy stated at 7 8. i. 293 that about 
1859-60 a friend of his and a Frenchman 
fought a duel at Malvern Wells: ‘‘ The 
combatants fought with swords, and my 
friend was wounded in the sword-arm, but 
ultimately disarmed his opponent.” 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


‘* AN OLD EWE DRESSED LAMB FASHION ”” 
(10S. xii. 189, 237).—‘ The Influenza, a Tale,’ 
signed J. R. and dated York (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xlvii. 1777, p. 187), contains 
the following lines :— 

Here paige maids of sixty three 

Drest out lamb-fashion ars might see ; 
Here youthful belles, whose studied pride 
Was N ature’s loveliest gifts to hide, 
With Babel-towers of hair as high 

As if they meant to kiss the sky. 

I suggest that the origin of the phrase 
‘** dressed lamb fashion” is not the dressing 
of mutton as lamb, but rather the decoration 
of lambs with ribbons, &c. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Lone Shieling, with other Literary and His- 
torical Studies. By G. M. Fraser. (Aberdeen, 
William Smith & Sons.) 

Mr. FRASER, who is Librarian of the Public 

Library of Aberdeen, has given us in these pages a 

batch of Scotch sketches, in which Aberdeen, 

as might be expected, figures largely. But all are 
pleasant reading, and deserve more than a local 
reputation. 

In the opening paper Mr. Fraser shows much 
ingenuity in ascertaining the authorship of ‘ The 
Canadian Boat Song,’ and makes out a very good 
case for ascribing it to Prof. Wilson, the ‘‘ Christ- 
topher North ”’ of the ‘ Noctes.’ The high jinks 
of the latter are somewhat discredited as a form 
of literary entertainment, but Wilson actually 
did, as Mr. Fraser shows, use more than once 
in his verse phrases which seem peculiar in the 
‘ Boat Song,’ and it is this evidence which chiefly 
persuades us. The rest is not conclusive. 

Other papers deal with ‘ Walter Scott and the 
Aberdonians,’ and the need-of a properly anno- 
tated edition of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
whichthe present reviewerhas often contemplated. 
There is an admirable exemplar for such work in 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s wonderful edition of Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Dr. Johnson.’ The Doctor, by the by, 
went to Aberdeen with Boswell after seeing 
Lord Monboddo, and his remark that they had 
not ‘‘ started a single mawkin for us to pursue ”’ 
might have been added to the last chapters on 
‘ Aberdonians viewed from the Outside.’ We 
have some experience of the race, and gladly 
admit their fine qualities of sound sense, hard- 
headedness, and enterprise. At the same time, 
we have found a matter-of-factness, if we may 
use such a word. which reminds us of Lamb’s 
views on Scotchmen. Aberdeen has, Mr. Fraser 
reminds us, ‘‘ advocates,’ the only members of 
the profession outside Edinburgh so termed, and 
** baillies ’? with a double lJ, a retention due to 
French influence, which is strong in the Northern 
town. The Edinburgh officials of that name 
do not deserve this spelling, we presume, on p. 88. 
We do not regard Union Street as quite the finest 
in the world, but it is certainly notable. 

A chapter which tempts us to quote is concerned 
with ‘Some Notable Literary Deceptions,’ 
especially the forging of ballads, and the career of 
W. H. Ireland. Considering the place-name of 
Aberdeen, Mr. Fraser comes to the conclusion 
that it represents the mouth of the Dee, not the 
Don. As for the last letter, it is said to represent 
a Pictish genitive. 

The author throughout has nothing of the 
‘provincial’ point of view. We dislike the 
word, which is often used by inhabitants of a 
city which, though the greatest in the world, 
has by no means always been the foremost in 
enterprise. 

In The Cornhill Sir Henry Lucy writes on 
‘A Haunting Verse’ in the ‘Canadian Boat 
Song,’ but adds nothing to ordinary know- 
ledge. He would have found in the book 
reviewed above (which has been out some 


little time, though we have not been able to notice 
it until this week) strong evidence that the poem 
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was the work of Christopher North. Sir 
Henry appears to hold the astonishing view 
that ‘‘ nocte”’ is the singular of “ noctes.” Mary 
Cholmondeley has a witty dialogue, ‘ Votes for 
Men,’ and Sir Frederick Pollock a neat piece of 
verse, ‘ King Solomon’s Vigil.’ In ‘ An Italian 
Patriot,’ Janet Ross has an interesting account of 
Lacaita—a delightful man, to judge from her 
reminiscences. Mr. Ian Malcolm gives some 
idea of the ways and humours of the nation’s 
legislators in ‘In and Out of Parliament.’ He 
speaks of ‘‘the genial hospitality exchanged 
between the opposing camps at dinner”’ as 
something extraordinary, but those who know the 
inner life of the House are aware that it is common 
to choose your friends from the rival side in 
politics. Miss E. M. Phillipps has a good subject 
which she treats well in ‘ The Moravian Church.’ 
Mrs. L. Gomme’s ‘ Women at the Polls’ gives a 
summary of facts which are likely to be of in- 
creasing importance in the near future. Mr. 
Frederick Boyle, in his ‘ Curiosities of Acclima- 
tisation,’ has a fascinating, indeed marvellous 
theme. He shows how important the introduc- 
tion of plants and insects is to the welfare of man. 
Sometimes it is accidental, yet reaches pro- 
portions which make a serious difference to a 
whole district.. Several English rivers were 
blocked up by an American water-weed intro- 
duced by a professor at Cambridge, according to 
Mr. Boyle. If the Anacharis is meant, we 
remark that it was found some years before this 
introduction in the Lake of Dunse Castle, Berwick- 
shire ; but there is little doubt that its abundance 
in the Fen country was due to a start at Cambridge. 
Travellers in Africa have made us familiar with 
the ravages of ‘‘ the jigger.”’ The fruit trade in 
West Australia and South Africa suffers much 
from the fruit-fly, and specialists have been sent 
to discover in Brazil, its native haunt, the insects 
which prey upon it, in order that they may be 
introduced and keep its numbers down. 

In these days of steadily degenerating standards 
in journalism it is a pleasure to notice the high 
standard maintained by The Cornhill, which sur- 
vives where many of its rivals have perished, 
and certainly has a fitness which makes long life 
desirable. 


In The Nineteenth Century there is this month 
not a single article of purely literary interest, 
an omission which we regret. At least nine 
articles are devoted to political questions. Mr. 
Bram Stoker writes on ‘ The Censorship of Stage 
Plays,’ pointing out that “the situation of a 
hundred years ago, between the licensed theatres 
and the ‘ minor’ theatres, is reproduced to-day 
between the ‘theatres’ and the ‘ music-halls.’”’ 
He seems to imply that in no theatre is smoking 
allowed ; but, somewhat to our surprise, we found 
plenty of smoking when we last saw a drama at 
the Elephant and Castle Theatre. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston takes too high a tone in her claims 
for actors and actresses, who have, we think, 
all the social advantages they can fairly claim. 
She makes, however, some excellent points in her 
contrast between ‘‘ German and English Theatres,”’ 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s ‘Saul Among the Prophets : 
a Philosopher’s Plea for Religious Education,’ 
is too heavily written to make any way with the 
average public. Mr. Edward McCurdy writes 
excellently, and with ample knowledge and taste, 
on ‘ Leonardo da Vinci as Sculptor.’ In ‘ Then 


movement for women’s suffrage, and the effects of 
militant action to secure it during the last four 
years. We do not think it possible for any 
writer with the best of intentions to summarize 
the arguments concerning such a question in less 
than seven pages. ‘A Transatlantic Invasion of 
1816,’ by Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling, is a piece of 
family history dealing with the career of three 
beautiful girls who came from the United States 
to England, the home of their ancestry, and 
created a sensation at Court. Mrs, Paterson, the 
eldest of the trio, made the First Gentleman in 
Europe exclaim, ‘‘ Is it possible there can exist 
so beautiful a woman ?”’ Byron and Wellington 
were also fascinated. Mr. Paterson was a 
descendant of ‘“‘ Old Mortality.’’ This history of 
the family should be read, for it is noteworthy 
in many ways. The title of ‘ Psycho-Physical 
Forces,’ by Mr. F. Carrel, will repel some serious 
readers ; but the article is no wild statement of 
unproven facts, but a moderate and reasonable 
survey from which we quote the following con- 
clusions: ‘‘ Just as men were once ignorant 
of the circulation of the blood, so it may be 
that there are dormant neuronic forces in us 
which still await discovery. I should not like 
to be held to say that they do exist ; but I think 
that sufficient reasons have now been offered to. 
legitimise investigation.”’ 

In The Fortnightly the usual review of ‘ Imperial 
and Foreign Affairs ’ lays stress on the importance 
of the career of Prince Ito, whose murder is 
described as ‘‘ the greatest rage tragedy of 
these latter times.’’ Mr. William Archer has an 
intimate and expert notice of the first drafts of 
plays ‘ From Ibsen’s Workshop,’ which is interest- 
ing reading. Mr. John Galsworthy’s ‘Some 
Platitudes concerning Drama’ is an admirable 
statement of the aims of the younger writers on 
whom the future of our stage depends. It 
should not be missed by any one who has a 
real interest in the subject. Lewis Melville tells 
us much that is striking concerning ‘ William 
Beckford of Fonthill Abbey,’ whose eccentricities. 
have, it would seem, obscured his real merits 
and led to some unfair gossip. Mr. Melville is. 
arranging quite a revival of Beckford in various 
quarters. We can see nothing new or particu- 
larly attractive in Mr. John Fyvie’s paper on 
‘The Despot of Holland House.’ Eulenspiegel 
in the account of ‘ The German Emperor and the 
Theatre’ reveals much that is novel to us, and 
shows the good that the Kaiser’s unflagging 
enthusiasm has achieved, as well as his limitations. 
as a director of artistry. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, 
jun., has in ‘ The Wovel Two Thousand Years. 
Ago’ a subject of considerable charm for the 
scholar, and it is gratifying to see such an article 
in any magazine nowadays. The author, how- 
ever, seems to us to overrate the merits of the 
Greek novels, which represent life at a big remove,. 
being descended from rhetorical exercises. We 
have read the ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ of Longus. 
recently, and find it intolerably affected, though 
not without touches of beauty. ‘ Paris and 
Madame Steinheil,’ by Mr. J. F. Macdonald, 
shows clearly the degrading side of the famous. 
trial, and the frenzied interest of the sensation- 
mongers whom modern journalism does so much 
to encourage. We turn with pleasure from this 
article to ‘The Painter and the Millionaire,’ 
‘“‘Modern Morality Play’? by Mr. H. M. 


and Now’ Mrs. Frederic Harrison deals with the 


Paull; and the ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice of Mr.. 
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Sturge Moore, which occupies a ‘ Literary 
Supplement.’ In this little play of three acts 
we have verse of real distinction from a writer 
who ought to secure a place on the modern stage 
for his recreations of classic themes. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Mr. WILLIAM GLAISHER’S Catalogue 368 is a 
Supplementary Catalogue of Remainders, There 
are some of Black’s fine colour books: Wales, 
Norway, St. Leger’s ‘ War Sketches,’ Menpes’s 


* Paris,’ and ‘ World’s Children,’ and Landor’s 
‘Tibet.’ These are offered at prices from 5s. 
to 7s. 6d.: while the Edition de Luxe of the 


‘War Sketches’ is to be had for 10s. 6d. (pub- 
lished at 2/. 2s.). The illustrations show the 
mounted infantry at Kimberley, and in the Free 
State and the Transvaal. Under Dickens we 
find ‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ and 
* Old Curiosity Shop,’ with the original illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. each (published at 10s. 6d.),  ‘ Oliver 
Twist ’ is 7s. 6d. (published at a guinea), ‘Annals 
of Tyburn,’ by Alfred Marks, published at 15s., 
can be had for 3s. 9d. ; and ‘ The Letters of Dean 
Hole’ (of which The Atheneum said, ‘‘ we see the 
rose-growing Dean of Rochester in this volume 
more clearly than in the books of his reminis- 
«ences ’’) for 3s. (published at 15s.). 

Mr. E. Joseph’s Catalogue 7 contains Gautier’s 
Works, the Jenson Society Edition, 24 vols., 
51. 15s.; a set of The Naval Chronicle, 1799 to 
1818, half-morocco, 40 vols., 161. 10s. ; Nash’s 
* Mansions of England,’ 4 vols., imp. 4to, 41. 4s. ; 
Roberts’s ‘ Holy Land,’ 6 vols. in 5, imp. folio, 
1846, 41. 8s. 6d.; Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ 5 vols., half-russia, 1828, 41. 15s. ; 
and the first edition of Jesse’s ‘ George Selwyn,’ 
A vols., half-levant, 51. 12s. 6d. There is a fine 
set of the ‘ Wellington Dispatches,’ 13 vols. 
handsomely bound in full morocco by Hayday, 
1837-9, 31. 3s. Under London is Wilkinson’s 
“ Londina Illustrata,’ the original issue, 2 vols., 
royal 4to, 1819-25, 51. 5s. Dictionaries include 
the ‘ Century,’ 41. 12s. 6d.; and the ‘ Dialect,’ 
81. 12s. 6d. Mr. Joseph has also some purchases 
from the Beaufoy Library. 

Mr. Charles King’s Torquay Catalogue ‘ The 
Boox-Case’ contains Nos. 2 to 35 of The Anti- 
Jacobin, the original weekly numbers (lacking 
but Nos. 1 and 36 to complete the issue), 1797-8, 
‘21. 2s.; Coleridge’s ‘Sibylline Leaves,’ 1817, 
2l. 5s.; the first collected edition of Addison, 
4 vols., 4to, Tonson, 1721, 51. (George IV.’s copy, 
with his book-plate); Once a Week, Vols. I.— 
XITI., 11. 10s. ; and the Rheims New Testament, 
with Fulke’s ‘ Refutation,’ third and best edition, 
folio, 1617, 11. 5s. There is a copy of Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘ Queens of England,’ 8 vols. in full fawn 
morocco, with Prince of Wales’s plumes and 
motto, 1885, 51. 5s. Mr. King states that it was 
awarded to the previous owner by King Edward 
when Prince of Wales. There are a number of 
pamphlets on various subjects, and tracts on the 
Oxford Movement. Among remainders we find 


Mortimer’s ‘ Forty Years’ Researches in British 
and Saxon Burial Mounds,’ over 1,000 illustra- 
tions, 10s. 

Mr. S. M. Mason’s Carlisle Catalogue 10 con- 
tains under Angling Marston’s beautiful edition 
of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 2 vols., uncut, 11. 10s, 
{only 500 copies printed, this being No. 483). 


Under'Dickens is a copy of the earliest issue of the 
first edition of ‘The Christmas Carol,’ with the 
misprint in the date (1844 for 1843), original 
cloth, 51. 10s. A handsome copy of Gosse’s 
edition of Fielding, 12 vols., 8vo, tree calf by 
Riviére, 1898-9, is 71. 10s. Under Froude are the 
first editions of ‘ Cesar,’ 11., and of ‘ The English 
in Ireland,’ 2l. 7s. 6d. Under Lever is an un- 
opened set of the first complete uniform edition, 
edited by his daughter, 37 vols., original buckram, 
Downey, 1897-9, 121. Napoleon items include 
Bourrienne, 4 vols. in 2, calf gilt, Bentley, 1836, 
3l. 7s. 6d. Under Shelley are Hogg’s ‘ Life,’ 
2%vols., Moxon, 1858, 11. 15s., and ‘ Queen Mab,’ 
Brooks, 1829, with the leaf ‘‘ To Harriet ***,’’ 
21.10s. Under Lecky is the ‘ History of Rational- 
ism,’ 2 vols., 8vo, original cloth, uncut, 1866, 
21. 5s.; and under Edmund Burke a large-paper 
copy of the best edition, 16 vols., Rivington, 
1826-7, 41. There are lists under Charles I., 
Civil War, Excise, French Revolution, India, 
and Jacobite. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


W. E. HarLANp-OxLEy.—We hear with regret 
of the death on Thursday, the 2nd inst., of one 
of our keenest and most constant correspondents, 
Mr. W. E. Harland-Oxley. On 3 April last he 
completed an article headed ‘ Westminster 
Changes in 1908: Thirteenth Year,’ with a note 
that the present year would see more changes. 
We shall not, alas ! have his diligent pen to record 
them. He represented the type of scholar which 
it is the privilege of ‘ N. & Q.’ to preserve in this 
hurrying and somewhat selfish age, being ever 
ready to make others master of his store of know- 
ledge and of his collections on his favourite subject. 


MvnicH now rivals Leipsic in its attractions 
for the book-hunter. The father of this trade in 
MSS. and early printed books is Herr Ludwig 
Rosenthal of the Hildegardstrasse, whom we 
congratulate on reaching this week his fiftieth 
anniversary in business. Herr Rosenthal is able to 
claim that the host of second-hand booksellers 
in the city have all passed through his offices 
and profited by his expert knowledge of books. 
We have from time to time commended his cata- 
logues to the notice of our readers. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of g faith. 

EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

W. H. Pret.—Forwarded. 

O. Triforium”).—Skeat, ‘Etym. Dict.,’ 19J1, 
says: ‘From L. ¢rt-, for trés, three ; fori-s, a door, 
opening. Now usually with but two arches (within 
a third): some early examples had three such.” 

C. H. (Putney).—Not a suitable inquiry for us. 
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NOW READY. 


AN ALMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


JOSEPH WHITAKER, F.S.A. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
ASTRONOMICAL AND OTHER PHENOMENA. 
A VAST AMOUNT OF 


INFORMATION RESPECTING THE GOVERNMENT, FINANCES, POPULATION, 
COMMERCE, AND GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, WITH SOME NOTICE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
&e., &c. 


LONDON: 12, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOW READY. 


Whitaker’s Peerage. 


Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage 


FOR THE YEAR 1910. 


CONTAINING 


AN EXTENDED LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 
THE PEERAGE, WITH TITLED ISSUE, DOWAGER LADIES, 
BARONETS, KNIGHTS AND COMPANIONS, 

PRIVY COUNCILLORS, AND HOME AND COLONIAL BISHOPS, 
With a Comprehensive INTRODUCTION, and an INDEX TO COUNTRY SEATS 


LONDON: 12, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO..S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“There are few more a more indispensable companions than the great ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ The man who has on his shelves and within easy reach the volumes of that monu- 
mental work need never be at a loss forintellectual nourishment and stimuius. Whatever may be his 
mood, grave or frivolous, strenuous or desultory, whether he wishes to graze or only to browse, he can 
hardly fail as he turns over those infinitely varied pages to find what fits his taste.” 
The RIGHT HON. H. H. ASQUITH, K.C. M.P., at Edinburgh. 


COMPLETION OF THE RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


Truth. To praise ‘The Dictionary of National Biography’ now seems superfluous. Its production 
was an enterprise of national importance, and its publis ers are rendering what is really a public 
service by making it accessible in a cheaper and handier form.” 


At ONE-THIRD the Price, and 
ONE-THIRD the Size of the original Work. 


The Dictionary contains 30,378 separate Articles, in 30,500 Pages, all, whether 
short or long, prepared by Specialists of literary experience in very varied branches of 
knowledge. The exhaustive character of the work may be judged from the fact that it 
contains Biographies of 199 persons bearing the surname Smith (Smith, Smyth, or 
Smythe), and of 135 persons bearing the surname Jones. Stewart (Steuart, Steward, 
Stewart, or Stuart) is the title of 113 Memoirs; Hamilton of 107 Memoirs; Brown, 
(Broun, Brown, or Browne) of 114; Clark (Clarke, Clerk or Clerke) of 106; Moore 
(Moor, Moore, or More) of 89; Taylor (or Tayler) of 86; Douglas (or Douglass) of 85; 
Scott (or Scot) of 83; Grey (or Gray) of 81; Williams of 81; Gordon of 80; Wilson 
(or Willson) of 80; Thompson (or Thomson, Tomson, and Tompson) of 79; Campbell 
of 76; Murray of 72; Davies (or Davis) of 73; Howard of 67; and Robinson of 65. 
There are 407 names beginning with the prefix Mac-; 222 names beginning with the 
prefix O’; and 137 beginning with the prefix Fitz-. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. Every Word Reprinted. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s. met each; or half-morocco, marbled edges, 218. net each. 


Volume XXII. Supplement (ABBOTT WOODWARD), completing the Edition, 
Now Ready. 


PROSPECTUSES MAY 1 BE HAD on APPLICATION. 


A REVOLVING BOOKSTAND, specially made (in well-seasoned Oak, 
Wainut, or Mahogany) to hold the 22 Volumes, may be obtained 
from Messrs. Hampton & Sons. Ltd., of Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Measurements: Height, 2 ft. 6 in. ; Table Top, 19} in. squave. Price £3 10s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published ty JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS. Bream’s Buil Lane, E.C. ; by 
NCIS, Athenszeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B. 


.—Saturda, vy, December 1 
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